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The  Creative  Use  of  the  Bible 

By  HENRY  H.  MEYER 
Dean  Emeritus,  Boston  University, 

School  of  Religious  and  Social  Work 


Theory  of  Christian  Education 

The  prevailing  theory  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  at  the  present 
time  demands  that  “the  curricu¬ 
lum  shall  have  as  its  central  content 
a  graded  scries  of  creative,  purposeful 
activities  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  Jesus,  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  way  of  life,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  are  vitally  related  to 
present-day  tasks  and  problems  of 
daily  living.”  This  conception  of  the 
teaching  program  presupposes  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  parents  and  of 
all  who  participate  in  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  Christian  education  a 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  a  measure  of  personal  and 
group  experience  in  translating  his 
spirit  and  principles  of  conduct  into 
effective,  fruitful  living  amid  the  con¬ 
fused  and  rapidly  changing  conditions 
of  our  modern  world.  But  such 
knowledge  and  the  insight  leading  to 
such  experience,  once  more,  are  to  be 
gained  in  large  part  only  from  a  study 
of  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus,  and 
from  the  experience  of  his  first  disci¬ 
ples  in  creative,  triumphant  living  in 
an  age  as  confused  and  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  as  our  own.  For  this  reason,  the 


study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  more 
particularly  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  always 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
program  of  training  for  Christian 
teachers.  And,  likewise,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  find  appropriate  use  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  graded  activities  (includ¬ 
ing  study  projects)  for  children, 
young  people  and  adults. 

But  the  New  Testament  account,  of 
the  influence  of  Jesus  on  his  immedi¬ 
ate  disciples  and  through  them  on  the 
larger  fellowship  of  first  generation 
Christians  is  thoroughly  understand¬ 
able  only  against  the  background  of 
the  cultural  inheritance  of  religious 
faith  in  which  both  Jesus  and  all  of 
his  immediate  followers  were  brought 
up.  Next  to  the  New  Testament,  there¬ 
fore,  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  scrip¬ 
tures,  including  the  inspired  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  de¬ 
votional  Psalms,  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  in  their  Deuteronomic  setting, 
parts  of  the  historical  narratives  and 
selected  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of 
Israel,  will  likewise  find  a  permanent 
place  in  the  total  program  of  Christian 
education.  It  is  important,  moreover, 
that  the  materials  selected  from  both 
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the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  Christian  teaching  be  studied 
in  the  full  light  of  modern  knowledge, 
both  religious  and  scientific,  bearing 
on  the  human  experiences  and  aspira¬ 
tions  which  these  passages  record. 
Techniques  and  procedures  in  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching,  as  in  all  education,  can 
be  effective  only  where  the  content  of 
experience  is  adequate,  and  where  its 
interpretation  is  based  on  sufBcient 
knowledge  and  correct  understanding. 

The  Extension  of  Experience 

To  teach  the  Christian  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  to  find  and  arrange  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  pupils  to  act  in  that  way. 
Character  grows  through  repeated 
right  actions  in  daily  relations  to  other 
persons  and  to  God.  It  is  impKwsible, 
however,  in  any  given  environment 
(home,  church  or  community)  to 
arrange  enough  opportunities  for  right 
actions  to  bring  about  a  well-rounded 
and  balanced  Christian  character.  The 
experiences  possible  in  the  narrow 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  pupil 
must  be  enlarged  by  his  imaginative 
partici[)ation  in  the  experiences  of 
others.  That  is  what  pictures,  stories, 
drama,  biography  and  history  are  for. 
They  provide  the  pictured  experience, 
knowledge,  feelings  and  purposes 
which  growing  persons  cannot  find  in 
their  immediate  environment. 

The  number  of  right  responses  to 
all  sorts  of  situations  involving  the 
possible  moral  and  ethical  growth  can 
be  indefinitely  increased  by  mental 
participation  in  the  real  experiences 
of  other  persona.  This  proce.S8  may 
be  called  the  ideational  extension  of 
actual  experience  in  the  individual. 
It  is  achieved  by  means  of  imaginary 
participation  in  the  moral  and  ethical 
struggles  and  victories  of  other  per- 
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sons— either  the  experience  of  living 
persons  or  that  of  men  and  women  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  religious  his¬ 
tory.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  stories  and  movies  and  the 
living  example  of  other  persons  on 
boys  and  girls  of  the  impressionable 
age,  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil 
as  young  persons  imagine  that  they 
are  actually  themselves  doing  the 
things  the  hero  or  the  villain  in  the 
story  or  the  movie  is  doing.  Thus 
their  limited  daily  experience  is  ex¬ 
tended  and  their  character  influenced 
in  its  development 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historical 
narratives  of  the  Bible,  from  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  assume 
added  importance  for  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Bible  is  primarily  a  record 
of  the  aspirations  and  spiritual 
achievements  of  a  deeply  religious 
j)eople  intent  on  discovering  and  doing 
the  will  of  God,  who  were  on  the 
whole  remarkably  successful  in  their 
attainment  of  insight  into  His  charac¬ 
ter  and  His  purposes,  but  who  were 
hindered  again  and  again  in  their 
moral  and  spiritual  growth  either  by 
their  own  ignorance,  weakness  and 
wrongdoing,  or  from  without  by  over¬ 
whelming  circumstances  which  broke 
down  their  courage,  determination  and 
faith.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  nar¬ 
ratives  furnish  so  many  pictures  of 
human  experience  on  a  religious  level, 
reflecting  both  the  frailty  and  the 
strength  of  human  nature  in  meeting 
opportunities  and  temptations  alike; 
experiences  which  in  their  essential 
character  are  similar  to  those  which 
growing  religious  persons  today  have 
in  other  circumstances  and  amid  other 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  through  the 
imaginary  participation  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  person  in  these  experiences  of  men 
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and  women  of  other  times  and  other 
civilizations  that  the  range  of  their 
own  experience  is  enlarged  in  an  other¬ 
wise  cramped  and  therefore  spiritual¬ 
ly  hampering  environment.  Here 
again  the  Bible  is  our  richest  source 
of  borrowed  experience,  condusive  to 
growth  in  Christian  character. 

The  Ideal  Self  and  the  Ideal  World 
There  is  one  more  principle  to  be 
observed  in  the  creative  use  of  the 
Bible  in  religious  education.  Religi¬ 
ous  experiences,  both  actual  and  bor¬ 
rowed  (imaginary,  ideational),  if  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  right  order  or  sequence 
will  result  in  the  growing  person,  in 
the  projection  of  an  ideal  of  the  self 
and  of  society  constantly  advancing 
beyond  the  real  self  and  the  real  so¬ 
ciety.  Loyalty  to  these  two  ideals,  the 
ideal  self  and  the  ideal  society,  is  the 
most  powerful  motive  for  Christian 
living  and  Christian  service.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  this  ideal  society, 
this  better  world.  The  righteousness 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  translated  in¬ 
to  a  pattern  of  personal  living,  is  the 
ideal  self  of  the  individual  Christian. 
But  where  shall  we  find  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  guidance  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  these  ideals,  except  in  the  re¬ 
corded  experience  and  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  and  of  Jesus 
and  his  first  disciples — that  is,  in  the 
Bible,  our  great  Source  Book  of  repro¬ 
ducible  religious  experiences — experi¬ 
ences  we  too  may  have  as  we  study  and 
seek  to  follow  the  teachings  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  Jesus,  the  greatest  religious 
teacher  of  recorded  history. 
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AS  we  have  approached  the  mid- 
^  point  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
leaders  in  the  Protestant  church 
have  endeavored  to  look  with  critical 
realism  at  the  various  aspects  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Protestantism  and  to 
chart  their  coxirses  for  the  years  ahead. 

Those  responsible  for  the  special¬ 
ized  educational  ministry  of  Protest¬ 
antism  have  participated  in  this  en¬ 
deavor.  There  has  been  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  objective  appraisal 
poinp  on  in  denominational  and  inter¬ 
denominational  circles  durinj;  the 
period  from  1945  to  1950. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Protestant  churches  in  the  United 
States  are  often  larpe  and  heterc^n- 
eous  institutions.  Protestantism  em¬ 
braces  j)ersons  of  all  kinds  of  racial 
and  national  backfrrounds,  of  all  shades 
of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
victions,  and  persona  in  evc”y  eco¬ 
nomic  class  and  strata.  The  Protest¬ 
ant  Christian  education  movement  is 
similarly  diverse,  partly  because  it  re¬ 
spects  the  place  of  individual  convic¬ 
tion  and  freedom  of  action,  so  much 
a  part  of  the  Protestant  tradition. 

Generalizations,  always  dangerous, 
are  doubly  hazardous  in  so  complex  a 
movement.  But  there  are  certain  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  main  stream  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Christian  education  which 
seem  now  at  this  mid-century  mark 


fairly  clear.  They  will  likely  persist 
well  into  the  second  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

I 

ITe  are  experiencing  in  Christian 
education  a  new  emphasis  upon  the 
Christian  classical  heritage  of  faith. 

Christian  education  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years -of  the  Twentieth 
Century  under  the  strong  influence  of 
philosophers  and  other  leaders  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
it  was  in  part  a  religious  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  secular  educational  phil¬ 
osophies.  The  Christian  education 
movement,  furthermore,  had  a  strong 
lay  tradition  rather  than  a  clerical 
backgronnd.  The  founder  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  movement  was  a  layman  of 
Gloucester,  England,  Robert  Raikes. 
For  many  years  in  the  United  States 
the  Sunday  school  movement  w’as  a  lay 
enterprise  rather  than  l)eing  related  to 
official  church  movements. 

As  a  result  Christian  education  fre¬ 
quently  assumed  that  the  Christian 
heritage’ of  faith  and  belief  was  rather 
unimportant.  To  be  sure,  this  state¬ 
ment  can  be  pressed  too  far.  By  and 
large  the  Christian  education  move¬ 
ment  was  not  faithless  to  its  intellec¬ 
tual  heritage. 

But  very  often  the  emphasis  was 
upon  methods  and  techniques  rather 
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than  upon  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  content  of  that  teaching.  Theology’ 
was  not  highly  regarded.  Theologians 
and  Christian  educators  had  little  to 
do  with  one  another.  A  reaction 
against  mechanical  transmissive  way 
of  communicating  content  led  to  a 
strong  stress  upon  “creative  educa¬ 
tion,”  the  life-centered  approach,  and 
an  experiential  philosophical  base. 

Today  there  is  a  strong  movement 
in  all  quarters  of  Protestantism 
toward  correcting  what  appears  to  be 
an  imbalance  of  the  1920’8  and  1930’s. 
In  some  denominations  there  is  a  new 
and  unabashed  stress  upon  content.  In 
many  denominational  circles  state¬ 
ments  of  policy  have  been  drawn  up 
which  give  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  attention  to  the  place  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  Christian  tradition  in  the  teaching 
process. 

Christian  educators  today  are  not 
lessening  their  concern  with  sound 
methods.  They  are,  however,  paying 
more  attention  than  they  did  to  insur¬ 
ing  that  what  is  skillfully  taught  be 
the  Christian  faith  and  not  a  modern, 
secularized,  and  adjusted  version  of  a 
faith  with  a  substantial  historical  con¬ 
tinuity  of  two  thousand  years. 

The  sobering  experiences  of  the 
World  War  have  made  Christian  edu¬ 
cators  realize  that  it  makes  a  tremend¬ 
ous  difference  what  a  man  believes. 
One  does  not  often  hear  the  statement 
“I  don’t  care  what  you  think  so  long 
as  you  act  like  a  Christian.”  Chris¬ 
tian  educators  are  now  realizing  with 
a  new  awareness  that  what  a  man  seri¬ 
ously  believes  will  eventually  deter¬ 
mine  his  conduct.  Conversely,  men 
will  not  long  continue  to  act  according 
to  patterns  which  are  s(juarely  counter 
to  their  inner  cherished  beliefs. 

As  a  result  of  these  convictions  new 
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curricula  are  being  established,  usual¬ 
ly  by  interdenominational  cooperation, 
sometimes  by  separate  denominational 
actions,  curricula  which  when  e.iiam- 
ined  will  clearly  reveal  this  new  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  historic  heritage  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Most  Christian  educators  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  is  a  possible  hazard 
ahead  in  this  development  It  could 
bo  that  the  temper  of  the  times,  seek¬ 
ing  authority  and  firm  foundations, 
might  lead  Protestant  churches  into 
an  authoritarian,  wholly  transmissive, 
orthodoxy,  placing  an  inordinate  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  importance  of  right 
thinking  and  giving  less  place  than 
they  ought  to  give  to  Christian  ethics 
and  to  Christian  social  behavior.  But 
many  leaders  in  the  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  movement  believe  that  these  two 
extremes  can  be  avoided  and  that  the 
need  of  the  day  is  for  Protestant 
churches  to  address  themselves  more 
seriously  than  they  have  in  recent 
years  to  a  consideration  of  a  problem 
“What  does  it  mean  in  terms  of  faith 
and  belief  to  deserve  the  name  of 
Christian  ?” 

II 

There  is  in  th^  Christian  educalion 
world  today,  furthermore,  a  nev)  con¬ 
cern  for  keeping  in  proper  balance, 
evangelistic  motivation  and  educor 
tianal  method. 

For  many  people,  of  course,  the 
word  “evangelism”  brings  up  child¬ 
hood  memories,  not  wholly  pleasant,  of 
an  itinerant  revivalist  of  highly  emo¬ 
tional  apj)eals  for  conversion,  and  of 
the  saw-dust  trail,  down  which  persons 
went  with  penitence  and  contrition  for 
personal  sins.  These  persons  often 
came  back  w'ith  the  assurance  that  the 
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sing  were  forgiven,  but  all  too  often 
they  never  gained  an  understanding 
of  what  the  Christian  life  is  all  about, 
much  less  what  are  its  social  implica¬ 
tions. 

Protestant  churches  also  reacted 
against  this  all  too  common  identifica¬ 
tion  of  emotional  revivalism  with 
evangelism.  Particularly  in  the 
Christian  education  movement  there 
was  a  sharp  reaction.  It  was  felt  that 
this  revivalism  placed  an  undue  reli¬ 
ance  upon  mass  meetings,  that  the 
techniques  of  social  psychology  were 
often  unscrupulously  employed,  that 
an  unhealthy  emotional  tone  often  per¬ 
vaded  it  and  that  so  far  as  children 
and  youth  were  concerned,  principles 
of  sound  educational  procedure  were 
violated  and  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  expressions  of  the  Christian 
faith  unnatural  for  those  of  younger 
years.  It  was  partly  as  a  reaction 
against  their  reliance  upon  revivalism 
that  the  Christian  education  move¬ 
ment,  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen¬ 
turies,  grew,  flourished,  and  found  a 
ready  acceptance  in  the  minds  of  min¬ 
isters  and  lay  people. 

Just  as  Christian  educators  and 
theologians  very  often  had  little  inter¬ 
course  with  one  another,  so  it  seemed 
.to  be  true  that  Christian  etlucators 
and  evangelists  came  to  have  very 
little  in  common.  This  had  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  result  for  both  groups  because 
both  had  hold  of  important  asftects  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

These  mid-years  of  the  century  find 
a  rapprochement  between  the  basic 
philosophy  underlying  the  work  of 
evangelism  and  that  underlying  the 
work  of  Christian  education.  Most 
denominational  and  interdenomina¬ 
tional  leaders  in  evangelism  are  as 
quick  as  Christian  educators  are  to  de¬ 


plore  the  unhealthy  excesses  of  emo¬ 
tional  revivalism.  Christian  educa¬ 
tors  in  turn  have  their  own  sins  to  con¬ 
fess.  There  is  today  a  much  greater 
area  of  common  agreement  between 
these  two  groups  of  specialists  than 
has  been  true  for  many  decades  past. 

The  International  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education,  representing  forty 
Protestant  boards  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  carries  on  its  basic  educational 
work  with  children  through  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Religious  Education  of  Chil¬ 
dren.  Several  years  ago,  this  commit¬ 
tee  prepared  a  booklet  on  “Evangel¬ 
ism  of  Children.”  Christian  educa¬ 
tional  workers  with  children  were  not 
sure  that  what  they  might  feel  obliged 
to  say  would  me<*t  with  the  approval  of 
those  charged  by  Protestant  churches 
with  the  responsibility  for  evangelism. 
And  this  group  also  had  their  own 
misgivings  and  reservations.  But  as 
the  plans  worked  out  both  groups  of 
specialists  worked  happily  together. 
The  booklet  has  b«>en  used  widely  both 
in  educational  and  in  evangelistic 
circles.  The  National  Christian 
Teaching  Mission,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  International  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Evangelism  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  is  another  example  of 
the  harmonious  cooperation. 

The  temper  of  the  times  has 
changed.  The  earlier  theol(^cal  and 
philosophical  divergences  have  been 
overcome  and  a  new  creative  synthesis 
has  been  achieved.  Christian  educa¬ 
tors  are  more  conscious  today  than 
they  have  ever  been  before  that  the 
purpose  of  Christian  education  is  to 
create  intelligent  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  whom  the  Gospel  is  the 
most  precious  reality  in  their  lives. 
Leaders  of  evangelism  have  a  deeper 
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appreciation  than  ever  before  of  the 
important  gains  won  by  Christian 
educators  and  are  no  longer  inclined 
to  scoff  at  Christian  teaching  as  being 
“purely  instruction.”  Both  groups 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
church  needs  to  retain  the  best  of  edu¬ 
cational  methods,  that  it  needs  to  de¬ 
fend  the  sound  principles  of  graded 
worship,  of  life-centered  teaching,  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  learner’s  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  emphasis  upon  the  self- 
determination  of  the  learner  as  indis¬ 
pensable  elements  in  Christian  nur^ 
ture. 

Most  church  leaders  are  united  in 
feeling  that  the  basic  evangelistic 
compulsions  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christian  discipleship  and  leadership. 
All  our  leaders  are  disturbed  by  the 
realization  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  millions  in  our  country  are 
yet  unreached  by  any  Christian  influ¬ 
ence  and  millions  more  have  only  sup¬ 
erficially  been  touched.  The  Christian 
leaders  are  grateful  for  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Christian  church  in  the 
United  States,  growing  more  rapidly 
than  the  population.  But  they  are  not 
satisfied  when  they  consider  the  great 
pagan  areas  in  our  national  life. 

In  this  new  synthesis,  Christian 
teaching  has  come  to  understand  itself 
in  not  lesser  but  in  greater  terms. 
Great  teaching  has  always  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  personal  commitment. 
The  great  teachers  of  America,  Mark 
Hopkins,  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
William  Rainey  Harper,  George 
Pearce  Baker,  and  others  were  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  the  transmission 
of  ideas;  they  were  concerned  to  win 
pupils  to  a  personal  acceptance  of 
ideals  and  standards  of  value  they  con¬ 
sidered  sound  and  enduring. 
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The  Christum  education  movement 
is  taking  with  a  new  seriousness  the 
educational  role  of  the  Christian 
family. 

This  is  much  more  than  a  new 
strategy  or  a  new  device  riggeil  up  for 
propaganda  purposes.  It  comes  out 
of  strong  conviction  that  Christian 
education  cannot  possibly  hope  to 
accomplish  its  work  without  a  heavy 
reliance  upon  the  Christian  family  as 
the  primary  social  and  educational 
group. 

One  reason  why  Christian  educa¬ 
tors  have  been  so  slow  to  see  and  act 
upon  this  apparently  obvious  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  that  they  have  been  pre¬ 
occupied  with  winning  other  battles 
and  consolidating  other  gains.  One  of 
these  pressing  concerns  has  been  with 
the  important  principle  of  gradation. 
They  have  been  diligent  in  making 
certain  that  boys  and  girls  and  young 
jx>ople  as  well  be  exposed  to  learning 
situations  which  are  in  accordance 
with  their  abilities  and  capacities. 
Study,  activity,  and  worship  have  all 
been  affected  by  this  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  gradation.  All  of  this 
has  been  sound  and  has  brought  solid 
and  assured  gains. 

But  of  late  we  have  been  reminded 
of  the  educational  possibilities  of  the 
family  as  a  means  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  With  all  the  competition  the 
family  has  for  the  interests  and  loyal¬ 
ties  of  children,  the  family  still  has 
its  children  for  a  much  longer  period 
of  the  day  than  does  the  school,  church, 
or  any  other  educational  institution. 
Time  is  available.  It  is  not  in  most 
instances  effectively  used. 

Christian  educators  have  looked 
afresh  at  the  record  of  Hebraic  and 
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Christian  history  as  recorded  in  the 
Bible.  We  have  been  struck  by  the 
way  in  which  Christian  teaching  has 
been  communicated  in  the  family 
circle.  Many  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  tradition  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  result  of  a  primitive 
sociological  pattern,  that  it  is  deeply 
in  accord  with  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  faiths. 

Consequently,  in  the  Protestant  edu¬ 
cational  world,  there  is  a  new  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  educational  importance 
of  the  Christian  family.  A  standing 
educational  committee  concenied  with 
this  problem  has  been  established  in 
the  International  Council.  In  almost 
every  denominational  office  this  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  made  in  one  or  an¬ 
other  manner. 

A  rather  frequent  curriculum  prin¬ 
ciple  is  appearing  in  Protestantism 
associated  with  this  emphasis.  It 
stresses  that  l)Oth  the  family  and  the 
church  school  have  an  indispensable 
role  to  play  in  the  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young.  Some  curricula 
are  being  developed  with  two  parts, 
the  one  responsibility  to  be  discharged 
by  the  Sunday  church  school,  and  the 
other  to  lx*  discharged  by  the  home. 
In  some  curricula  it  is  frankly  stated 
that  neither  {X>rtion  can  succeed  with¬ 
out  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
the  other  agency.  In  other  curricula 
the  concern  is  expressed  differently. 
But  in  almost  all  Christian  education 
circles  today  one  will  find  a  deadly 
seriousness  to  enlist  the  home  in 
Christian  education  and  to  make  out 
of  it  the  effective  educational  influ¬ 
ence  it  ought  to  be. 

The  acceptance  of  this  principle 
has,  of  course,  implications  not  only 
for  curriculum,  but  for  the  education 
of  children,  young  people,  and  adults. 


for  leadership  education,  for  audio¬ 
visual  education,  for  church  school 
administration,  and  for  almost  every 
other  specialized  division  of  Christian 
education.  The  future  patterns  are 
not  all  clear. 

The  underlying  concern,  however, 
is  unwavering.  There  is  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  in  Protestantism  today  that  the 
home  can  become  an  effective  educa¬ 
tional  agency  and  that  its  support  of 
the  Christian  education  enterprise  is 
simply  indispensable.  The  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Family 
Life  held  convictions  of  similar  im¬ 
portance  about  the  social  significance 
of  the  family.  The  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Child  Welfare,  scheduled 
for  Decemlx'r  of  19.50,  is  making 
much  of  the  importance  of  sound 
family  life,  A  strong  religious  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  planned.  For  the  sup¬ 
porting  influences  of  these  great  na¬ 
tion-wide  social  conferences,  Christian 
educators  are  truly  thankful. 

IV 

Th^re  is,  finally,  a  growing  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  of  cooperative 
planning  for  Protestant  Christian  edu¬ 
cation. 

I’rotestantisni  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  seventy-five  years  has 
worked  together  in  discharging  many 
aspects  of  its  educational  task.  Today 
that  cooperation  is  steadily  growing 
and,  in  recent  years,  with  a  rapidly 
accelerating  rate  of  sjx'ed. 

The  International  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education,  and  its  predecessor, 
the  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  has  carried  on  cooperative 
Protestant  tasks  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  It  includes  in 
its  membership  now  forty  boards  of 
Christian  education,  themselves  carry- 
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ing  on  the  work  of  more  than  ninety 
percent  of  Protestantism  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  There  are 
also  thirty-three  constituent  state 
councils  of  churches.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  more  than  740  state, 
provincial,  county  and  city  councils  of 
churches,  some  of  them  with  budgets 
of  hundrefls  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
They  arc  an  impressive  display  of 
Protestant  functional  unity. 

This  cooperation  as  it  has  grown  up 
spontaneously  in  American  denomina¬ 
tional  life  is  based  upon  something 
more  than  expediency  and  prudential 
consideration.  Those  boards  and  state 
councils  which  are  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  come  together  to  do  their 
appointed  tasks  upon  the  bases  of  the 
commonly  accepted  eight  objectives  of 
Christian  education,  officially  ap¬ 
proved  and  accepted  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council.  In  city,  county,  and 
provincial  councils,  these  eight  objec¬ 
tives  also  have  been  enormously  influ¬ 
ential,  even  if  they  have  not  been  offi¬ 
cially  approved  by  the  agency. 

These  objectives  have  been  stated  as 
follows : 

“1.  To  make  God  a  reality  in  hu¬ 
man  experience;  to  give  individuals 
a  sense  of  personal  relationship  to 
him. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  personality, 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

3.  To  foster  Christlike  character 
through  progressive  and  continuous 
development. 

4.  To  make  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  the  moti¬ 
vation  underlying  the  social  order. 

5.  To  develop  in  growing  persons 
the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  par¬ 


ticipate  in  the  organized  society  of 
Christians— ^the  Church. 

6.  To  develop  in  growing  persons 
an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  Christian  family, 
and  the  ability  and  disposition  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  'and  contribute  construc¬ 
tively  to  the  life  of  this  primarj’  social 
group. 

7.  To  lead  all  into  recognizing 
God’s  purpose  and  plan  in  life  and  in 
the  universe,  and  into  appreciating 
each  person’s  essential  part  in  God’s 
plan. 

R.  To  help  man  assimilate  the  best 
religious  experience  of  the  race,  pre- 
eminently  that  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
as  the  guide  to  present  experience.”* 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  stated  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  International  Council  has 
approved  a  simplified  statement  of 
functions  which  reads  as  follows: 

“a.  To  provide  its  member  Chris¬ 
tian  education  agencies  with  the  in¬ 
spiration,  spiritual  enrichment,  and 
self-education  which  comes  through 
fellowshij). 

b.  To  encourage  and  promote  those 
values  which  come  to  the  Christian 
education  movement  through  coopera¬ 
tive  activity. 

c.  To  provide  an  avenue  thr(»ugh 
which  staffs  of  member  agencies  may 
exchange  ideas  and  experiences,  evalu¬ 
ate  their  plans  and  practices,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  educational 
programs  for  the  churches  and  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  they  serve. 

d.  To  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  staffs  of  member  agencies 
may  formulate  plans  for  providing  ade¬ 
quate  Christian  education  for  those 
now  related  to  the  churches  and  for 
those  thus  far  unreached,  as  well 
as  to  serve  as  a  medium  through  which 
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they  may  determine  which  phases  of 
such  plans  may  be  undertaken  coopera- 
lively  or  unitedly. 

e.  To  help  inform  persons,  both 
within  and  outside  the  churches,  re¬ 
garding  the  past  achievements,  present 
activities,  and  future  possibilities  of 
the  Christian  education  movement  in 
North  America  and  thus  to  help  cre¬ 
ate  a  general  climate  favorable  to 
Christian  education. 

f.  To  help  inspire  men  and 
women,  particularly  parents,  to  a 
larger  measure  of  responsibility  for 
the  work  of  Christian  education;  to 
enlist  both  lay  and  professional  forces 
in  efforts  for  extension  of  Christian 
education  services  to  those  not  now 
reached  and  for  increasing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  work  with  those  al¬ 
ready  within  the  fold  of  the  church. 

g.  To  provide  a  means  whereby  all 
member  agencies  or  any  group  of  mem¬ 
ber  agencies  may  unite  in  administer¬ 
ing  such  tasks  as  they  may  wish  to 
carry  on  unitedly. 

h.  To  conduct  or  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of  such  research  as  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  intelligent  pursuance  of  its 
other  functions. 

i.  To  plan  together  religious  edu¬ 
cation  programs  of  a  community  na¬ 
ture  and  to  administer  such  continent¬ 
wide  activities  as  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  such  programs. 

j.  To  maintain  relationships  on 


behalf  of  the  Christian  education 
movement  with  other  religious  forces, 
with  character-building  agencies,  and 
with  the  government. 

k.  To  strengthen  and  assist  states, 
cities,  counties,  and  community  coun¬ 
cils  of  churches  or  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  all 
churches  in  carrying  on  a  cooperative 
program  within  their  respective 
areas.”* 

In  accordance  with  these  eight  ob¬ 
jectives  and  these  stated  functions,  the 
denominations  and  state  councils  are 
carrying  on  through  the  International 
Council  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
total  educational  task.  They  have 
committed  this  responsibility  not  only 
because  that  commitment  has  proved 
to  be  economic  and  efficient,  but  upon 
the  basis  of  a  clear  statement  of  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  and  basic  princi¬ 
ples,  worked  out  according  to  the 
democratic  method  and  in  the  light  of 
a  successful  cooperative  ex|K*rience  of 
more  than  seven  decades. 

Because  the  ways  of  communicating 
the  Christian  gospel  must  always  be 
adapted  to  the  changing  needs  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  men,  techniques  and 
methods  change  with  the  passing  years. 
Christian  education  is  seeking  always 
to  insure  that  its  changes  are  reasoned 
and  considered,  that  they  are  based 
upon  sound  convictions  of  principle, 
consistent  with  the  good  news  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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By  F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 
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SIX  years  ago  the  present  writer 
contributed  to  a  symposium  in 
this  magazine  an  article  entitled 
“The  Place  of  Religion  in  Public 
Education.”  His  justification  for  re¬ 
turning  to  the  theme  now  is  that  the 
problem  has  become  more  acute  and 
that  events  have  occurred  in  the  in¬ 
terim  which  have  rendered  the  issues 
more  confused  than  ever — which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  What  is  needed 
most  in  the  present  situation  is  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  points  at  issue.  A  sec¬ 
ond  need  is  for  facts  concerning  actual 
policies  and  practices  and  their  ob¬ 
servable  results,  now  obtaining  in 
American  communities,  with  respect 
to  the  relation  of  religion  to  public 
education.  The  latter  need,  only  an 
extensive  survey  will  supply.  It  is  to 
the  former  that  this  brief  discussion 
is  addressed — with  the  humility  born 
of  chastening  experience  in  debating 
this  controversial  question. 

The  problem  arises  out  of  our  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  history,  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  dilemma.  From  time 
immemorial  religion  has  been  assumed 
to  be  of  such  fundamental  importance 
that  an  education  divorced  from  re¬ 
ligion  is  inadequate,  and  some  would 
say  injurious.  But  religion  in  Amer¬ 
ica  has  such  a  variety  of  manifesta¬ 
tions  that  there  is  no  general  agree¬ 
ment  about  what  should  be  taught  in 
schools  that  belong  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Religion  cannot  easily  be 
abstracted  from  religions,  and  the  lat¬ 
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ter  are  represented  by  churches,  which 
are  by  federal  and  state  constitutions 
separated  from  government.  The  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  state  institutions,  main¬ 
tained  by  taxation  and  governed  by 
law.  The  need  for  separation  between 
church  and  state  has  taken  precedence 
over  the  need  for  religion  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  nation  learned  the  hard  way 
that  church  and  state  must  be  separate 
if  religious  liberty  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  But  in  recent  decades  the 
public  has  become  increasingly  aware 
that  a  secularized  education — that  is, 
one  in  which  religion  is  given  no  more 
than  casual  and  cursory  attention — re¬ 
sults  in  a  religiously  illiterate  popu¬ 
lace. 

Confronted  by  this  dilemma  religi¬ 
ous  educators  worked  out  a  plan  of 
“weekday  religious  education”  which 
in  recent  years  has  had  a  phenomenal 
development.  Typically,  it  requires 
the  public  school,  when  parents  so  de¬ 
sire,  to  “release”  pupils  for  a  stated 
period  for  religious  education  con¬ 
ducted  under  religious  auspices.  As  to 
the  merits  of  the  plan  there  has  been 
much  controversy,  but  until  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  decision  in  the  now  celebrated 
McCollum  case  the  released-time  sys¬ 
tem  was  generally  assumed  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  basic  laws.  At  its 
best,  it  has  won  a  large  measure  of 
public  approval.  The  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion,  which  invalidated  the  plan  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  came  as  a  rude 
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shock  to  religious  leaders  throughout 
the  country,  although  it  was  welcomed 
by  some  who  have  sought  to  interpret 
it  as  ultimately  beneficial  to  religion. 
Moreover,  friends  of  the  weekday  plan 
have  been  quick  to  concede  that  where 
the  school  authorities  were  in  any  sub¬ 
stantive  way  made  responsible  for  its 
operation  or  for  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  valid  objection  might  be  raised. 
But  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  de¬ 
cision,  as  in  the  Everson  case  preced¬ 
ing  it,  was  so  markedly  secularist  as 
to  constitute  a  challenge  to  organized 
religion.  That  is  to  say,  the  “wall  of 
separation”  derived  from  Jefferson’s 
famous  metaphor  was  extended  to  the 
point  of  separating,  not  ehurch  and 
state,  merely,  but  religion  and  the 
state.  The  decision  has  buttressed  the 
claim  of  extreme  secularists  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  private  matter,  to  be  totally 
divorced  from  the  sphere  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  seems  contrary  to  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition,  since  state  documents 
are  replete  with  appeals  to  religious 
sanctions;  government  officials,  from 
the  President  down,  have  freely  en- 
eemraged  religion  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  and  organized  religion  has  been 
retMignlzed  as  a  potent  influence  for 
the  enrichment  of  political  life.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  the  sphere  of  government 
has  l)een  steadily  widening  the  effect 
of  the  Suj)reme  Court  doctrine  seems 
to  a  large  ])roj)ortion  of  religious 
leaders  to  imply  a  progressive  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  sphere  of  religion  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  public  life. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  very  general  confusion  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  McCollum  decision 
has  occasioned  a  rethinking  of  the 
entire  problem  and  a  critical  study  of 
existing  released-time  plans.  Equally 
important  is  the  impetus  given  by  the 
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decision  to  a  study  of  the  place  of  re¬ 
ligion  within  the  school  program  it¬ 
self.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  Mc¬ 
Collum  decision  was,  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  point  of  view,  a  blessing  in 
disguise  in  that  it  has  focused  atten¬ 
tion  sharply  on  the  implications  of  ex¬ 
treme  secularism  in  education. 

But  this  only  changes  the  locus  of 
the  problem.  It  is  but  natural  that  re¬ 
ligious  educators,  when  rebuffed  in  the 
effort  to  work  out  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  public  schools 
should  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  in¬ 
corporating  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  school  curriculum.  The 
more  public  e<lucation  absorl>s  the 
time  and  attention  of  children  and 
youth,  the  more  religious  leaders  and 
religiously  minded  parents  are  con- 
straimnl  to  scrutinize  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
Here  the  church-state  problem  con¬ 
fronts  us  again.  How  can  the  mutual 
imlependence  of  ehurch  and  state  be 
jireserved  without  the  eomj)lete  relega¬ 
tion  of  religion  by  general  education? 
Several  alternatives  j)resent  them¬ 
selves. 

1.  First  among  these  alternatives 
is  the  religious  day  school.  Recently 
Protestants  and  Jews  have  evinced 
greater  interest  in  the  redigious  school 
as  the  instrument  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  turn  to  it  with  reluctance 
because  of  a  deep  devotion  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  s<*hools.  But  it  seems  to  them  that 
if  the  public  school  must  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  price  of  a  thorough¬ 
going  dualism  between  the  religious 
and  the  secular,  the  cost  is  too  great. 
It  appears  unlikely,  however,  that 
aside  from  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools  religious  day  schools  will 
greatly  increase  in  number,  although 
current  demands  for  more  rigid  secu- 
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larization  of  the  state  and  of  public 
education  furnish  a  strong  drive  in 
that  direction. 

2.  Another  approach  is  to  make 
specific  religious  instruction  a  part  of 
the  public  school  program.  Some  re¬ 
ligious  educators  are  calling  for  basic 
religious  indoctrination  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  JudtHvChristian  tradi¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  general  education. 
Since  sectarian  instruction  is  forbid¬ 
den  this  demand  implies  a  special 
definition  of  “sectarian”:  a  body  of 
teaching  which  is  common  to  all  the 
major  faith  groups.  On  this  basis 
that  part  of  the  population  which 
stands  wholly  outside  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  would  be  expected 
to  accept  the  situation  on  the  basis  of 
majority  determination — subject,  of 
course,  to  the  rule  of  exemption  on  the 
ground  of  conscientious  objection. 

Those  who  contend  for  this  solu¬ 
tion  argue  that  religious  liberty  is  not 
a  right  of  minorities  only;  that  the 
majority  surely  has  a  right  to  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  gives  proper  attention  to 
religion.  They  point  out  that  current 
secular  interpretations  of  religious 
liberty  invert  the  historical  principle: 
instead  of  freedom  to  practice  re¬ 
ligion  it  becomes  freedom  from 
religion.  It  is  true  that  in  Protestant 
thinking  religious  liberty  includes  the 
right  to  reject  religion,  but  a  small 
minority,  it  is  argued,  should  not  set 
bounds  to  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
majority. 

This  approach  is  a  relatively  radical 
one,  in  the  light  of  existing  law,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
reaction  to  the  promulgation  of  a  radi¬ 
cal  doctrine  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Its  advocates  reject  the  Supreme 
Court’s  doctrine  that  the  state  is  for¬ 
bidden  not  only  to  “aid  one  religion” 


but  to  “aid  all  religions,”  holding  that 
the  latter  could  not  possibly  tend 
toward  a  “religious  establishment,”  to 
use  Madison’s  phrase.  Tax  exemption, 
for  example,  aids  “all  religions.”  In¬ 
dubitably,  there  is  much  in  the  history 
of  the  Constitution  to  support  this 
criticism. 

The  crucial  point,  however,  is  that 
an  effort  to  implant  in  children’s 
minds  a  common  body  of  religious  be¬ 
liefs  to  which  a  substantial  minority 
does  not  subscribe  would  be  very  hard 
to  defend  against  the  charge  that  it 
looks  in  the  direction  of  an  “establish¬ 
ment  of  religion.”  By  comparison 
with  the  rele'ased-time  plan,  it  would 
be  a  much  more  explicit  support  of 
religion  on  the  part  of  '  the  state. 
]!k[oreovcr,  it  would  mean  using  tax 
funds  to  promulgate  a  religious  phil¬ 
osophy  which  the  secularist  portion  of 
the  population  does  not  accept.  It 
seems  very  doubtful,  therefore,  if  such 
a  proposal  could  be  adopted  without 
an  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  any  case  we  would  do  well 
to  ponder  in  this  connection  the  ad¬ 
monition  which  apj)eared  three  years 
ago  in  the  Christian  News-Letter 
(London).  That  very  useful  little 
journal,  unhappily  no  longer  pub¬ 
lished,  reported  a  searching  analysis  of 
the  problem  of  religious  nlucation  in 
the  schools  of  England.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  was  that  it  would  be 
wrong,  “even  if  it  were  practicable, 
for  Christians  to  seek  to  impose  by 
authority  their  own  views  on  their 
fellow-citizens  who  do  not  share  them. 
While  far  more  than  can  be  put  into 
words  is  bound  up  with  belief  in  God, 
to  enlist  the  power  of  the  state  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  theistic  basis  for  national 
education  would  in  the  prevailing 
mental  climate  only  provoke  strong 
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reaction.  We  have  witnessed  an 
attempt  to  impose  atheism  by  force, 
and  we  do  not  like  it.” 

Quite  aside  from  questions  of  con¬ 
stitutionality,  it  is  highly  doubtful  if 
religion  will  gain  acceptance  among 
the  young  by  being  persistently  pro¬ 
claimed  as  true.  Even  democracy, 
which  is  a  sort  of  official  secular  faith 
in  America,  is  not  effectively  taught 
that  way.  • 

3.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  pos¬ 
sibility:  the  teaching  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  as  a  common  religious 
faith.  Since  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
finds  broad  expression  in  democracy, 
why  not,  it  is  argued,  make  democracy 
our  official  religion,  leaving  metaphy¬ 
sics  and  theology  to  church  and  syna¬ 
gogue?  This  is  what  is  coming  to  be 
known  as  the  “spiritual  values” 
approach.  There  are  many  who  con¬ 
tend  for  it  with  complete  sincerity. 
For  that  matter,  even  tho.se  with  whom 
it  is  a  carefully  designed  strategy  to 
relegate  conventional  religion,  are  no 
doubt  quite  sincere.  They  want  to 
establish  the  right  and  the  capacity  of 
the  public  school  to  teach  all  the 
spiritual  values  of  life — to  make  the 
school,  in  effect,  the  church  of  the 
pi'ople. 

Support  is  given  to  this  position  in¬ 
directly  and  unconsciously  by  church 
j>eople  who  are  wont  to  say  that  the 
Golden  Rule  embodies  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide  wherein  lies  the  greatest  danger: 
in  failure  to  recognize  the  deep  kin¬ 
ship  lietween  secular  ethics  at  its  b(>st 
and  the  Christian  faith,  or  in  an  easy 
identification  of  ethics  with  religion. 
The  first, is  a  fault  of  theologians;  the 
second  is  a  common  fault  of  lay  think¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether 
those  who  speak  of  the  ndigion  of 


Democracy,  or  the  religion  of  Man,  do 
not  have  an  unrecognized  premise  that 
is  essentially  theistic:  an  assumption 
that  a  spiritual  purpose  informs  the 
universe.  Certainly  it  is  much  better 
to  search  for  such  a  common  founda¬ 
tion  than  to  devote  oneself  exclusively 
to  denouncing  all  secular  ethics.  But 
if  our  children  are  taught  in  school  to 
believe  that  the  symbolism  of  religion 
and  the  rituals  of  private  and  corpor¬ 
ate  worship  are  non-essentials  and 
that  the  ultimate  realities  are  wholly 
apprehended  in  the  “spiritual  values” 
of  the  school  curriculum,  then  the  state 
has  indeed  taken  over  the  church !  In 
this  writer’s  opinion  the  greatest  pres¬ 
ent  threat  to  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  comes  not  from  the  churches, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  but  from  mili¬ 
tant  reformers  who  would  make  the 
public  schools  the  instniment  for 
establishing  a  national,  secular  re¬ 
ligion. 

Here  a  curious  paradox  emerges. 
^[an\'  contemporary  writers  on  church, 
state,  and  school  involve  themselves  in 
a  complete  self-contradiction.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  line  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
recently  propounded  doctrine  extend¬ 
ing  the  rule  of  separation  between 
church  and  state  to  all  relation  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  the  state,  they 
argue  that  this  separation  must  be 
absolute.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
cling  to  the  word  religion,  undertake 
to  redefine  it  in  terms  of  “spiritual 
values,”  and  then  claim  for  religion  a 
central  place  in  public  education. 
Surely,  they  can’t  have  it  both  ways. 

4.  We  come  finally  to  what,  it  is 
here  contended,  is  the  soundest 
approach  to  a  solution  of  our  problem. 
Let  the  public  school  introduce  lioys 
and  girls,  at  the  appropriate  age  level 
to  the  religious  elements  in  their  cul- 
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ture.  Let  the  teachers  be  prepared  to 
handle  the  religious  phases  of  their 
own  disciplines — the  English  classics, 
history,  sociology,  politics,  whatever 
they  teach — competently  and  with 
appropriate  reverence  for  what  men 
have  held  sacred,  but  without  any 
attempt  at  authoritarian  instruction. 
Let  the  institutions  of  religion  be 
studied  with  the  same  seriousness  as 
secular  institutions.  This  would  be 
using  the  same  method  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  discussion  of  controver¬ 
sial  political  and  economic  doctrines 
and  beliefs.  The  latter  area,  inciden¬ 
tally,  has  now  become  much  “hotter” 
than  the  field  of  religious  controversy, 
but  no  good  educator  would  advocate 
avoiding  it  on  that  account. 

The  writer  was  recently  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent  in  a  New  England  State  about 
the  handling  of  religious  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 
“We  have  solved  it  in  teaching  his¬ 
tory,”  he  remarked ;  “we  omit  the  Re¬ 
formation  !”  In  greater  or  less  degree, 
that  has  been  the  “solution”  all  along 
the  line.  In  a  school  program  increas¬ 
ingly  inclusive  of  human  interests  re¬ 
ligion  is  quarantined  out,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  that  it  becomes  incon¬ 
sequential.  The  real  issue  is  not  over 
injecting  religion  into  the  curriculum 
but  over  ejecting  it  from  the  many 
areas  of  study  where  it  belongs. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  teaching 
religion,  but  teaching  about  religion. 
Quite  so.  That  is  all  the  secular 
school  -can  be  expeetwl  to  do  in  a  na¬ 
tion  where  all  religious  instruction  is 
“sectarian”  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
large  part  of  the  population.  General 
education  consists  largely  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  and  understanding 
which  are  prerequisite  to  judgment 


and  commitment.  What  is  here  de¬ 
fended  would  be  better  described  as 
the  study  of  religion  than  as  teaching 
religion,  because  the  latter  term  has 
come  to  denote  authoritative  doctrinal 
instruction,  even  though  the  designa¬ 
tion  is  often  inaccurate.  Study  of  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  culture  is  not 
a  concession  to  any  group,  nor  is  it  an 
“aid” — to  use  the  Supreme  Court’s 
term — ^to  any,  or  all  religions.  It  is 
simply  aiding  pupUs  to  become  edu¬ 
cated  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
main  currents  of  their  cultural  heri¬ 
tage. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  democratic 
education  this  frank  approach  to  re¬ 
ligion  should  be  highly  salutary.  A 
curious  doctrine  has  arisen  in  secular 
circles  to  the  eflFeot  that  whenever 
religious  distinctions  are  pointed  out 
prejudice  is  engendered.  Yet  the 
same  people  who  argue  in  this  fashion 
exalt  cultural  pluralism  and  glorify 
this  diversity  as  a  spiritual  value! 
Again,  they  can’t  have  it  lx)th  ways. 

No  one  can  affirm  dogmatically  that 
the  study  of  religion  in  our  schools 
would  raise  the  moral  level  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Genuine  religious  education 
re<|uire3  much  more  than  can  be  re¬ 
quired  of  the  tax-supi)orted  schools  in 
America.  But  it  is  a  legitimate  hope 
that  young  lives  will  be  enriched  by 
giving  reverent  attention  to  the  faiths 
of  their  fathers  and  to  the  resources 
afforded  by  religion  for  worthy  living. 
This  is  all  ht  ought  to  expect  in  re¬ 
ligious  terms  from  general  education 
under  public  auspices.  In  short,  in  a 
secular  state,  the  schools  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  inculcating  re¬ 
ligion,  but  they  can  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  making  children  and  youth  in¬ 
telligent  about  the  place  of  religion  in 
the  life  of  mankind. 
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<<  T  REMEMBER  a  teacher  I  had.”  know.  They  are  glad  when  he  is  their 
X  So  most  church  members  will  teacher. 

say  if  you  ask  them  what  they  A  self-taught  mine  worker  became 
recall  from  their  early  church  and  the  leader  of  a  youth  group  in  the 
church  school  experience.  Some  will  church.  He  had  little  formal  educa- 
remember  an  amusing  incident,  tion,  but  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
Others  will  remember  something  they  studying — both  from  books  and  from 
and  their  associates  did.  Almost  al-  life.  His  group  learned  about  over- 
w’ays,  however,  a  person  comes  to  coming  hardships  from  him. 
memory’s  surface  and  then  the  speaker  A  mother  was  the  teacher  of  a  class 
will  tell  you  about  a  teacher  who  made  of  young  married  women.  After  she 
a  difference  in  growing  life.  and  the  group  had  worked  together 

A  young  bank  clerk  was  the  teacher  for  awhile,  they  concluded  that  the 
of  a  church  school  class.  He  was  not  place  where  their  Christianity  was 
a  skilled  teacher,  but  he  liked  boys  most  sharply  tested  was  in  their  own 
and  he  was  willing  to  give  consider-  homes.  Therefore,  they  spent  a  year 
able  time  to  them.  In  addition  to  in  the  study  of  the  Christian  family. 
Sunday  sessions,  there  were  good  She  was  a  good  teacher,  but  more  than 
times  in  the  basement  of  his  home,  that  she  was  a  mother  who  had  in  her 
There  were  overnight  trips  to  a  Scout  own  home  faced  the  same  problems 
camp.  Some  years  later,  when  one  of  that  the  members  in  her  class  were 
his  boys  was  asked  to  teach  a  church  facing. 

school  class,  he  immediately  said,  These  four  people  are  only  four 
“Yes,  I’d  like  to  take  the  class.  When  among  a  group  of  about  2,000,000 
I  was  a  boy,  I  had  a  teacher  who  volunteer  workers  in  the  Surlday 
meant  a  lot  to  me  and  I  decided  that  church  schools  of  the  United  States 
if  I  ever  had  the  chance  I’d  like  to  do  and  Canada.  Each  of  them  brings 
the  same  for  somebody  else.  I’ll  take  something  special  to  the  group  with 
the  class.”  whom  he  works.  The  bank  clerk 

There  is  a  busy  lawyer  who  takes  brings  knowledge  of  the  world  of  busi- 
his  church  membership  seriously.  One  ness.  The  lawyer  knows  about  crime 
quarter  each  year,  he  teaches  a  junior  and  its  correction.  The  miner  faces 
high  class.  He  uses  his  professional  danger  day  after  day.  The  home- 
skills  as  he  works  with  boys  and  girls,  maker  has  experience  to  share  with 
He  knows  interesting  facts  about  a  those  who  are  beginning  their  homes, 
side  of  life  that  his  pupils  do  not  Each  of  these  is  different,  yet  they 
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have  one  thing  in  common.  Each  ia 
a  mature  peraon  who  takes  his  Chris¬ 
tianity  seriously.  Therefore,  each  of 
these  persons  can  make  a  strong  im¬ 
pact  on  growing  life.  It  may  be  that 
if  we  were  able  to  weigh  accurately 
the  values  that  come  out  of  volunteer 
service  in  the  church,  this  impact  of 
mature  pesonality  on  growing  life 
would  be  the  finest  fruit  of  Christian 
education. 

Difficult — But  There  is  Help 

Leadership  in  the  church  can  be  re¬ 
warding,  as  thousands  of  people  can 
testify.  Leadership  in  the  church  can 
also  be  difficult,  as  these  and  other 
thousands  can  testify.  He  who 
teaches  a  church  school  class  or  leads 
a  group  in  the  church  has  an  educa¬ 
tional  responsibility  that  is  at  once 
full  of  creative  possibilities  and  also, 
for  that  very  reason,  full  of  difficulty. 
The  church  worker  is  not  dealing  with 
what  can  be  counted  or  weighed  or 
measured.  He  is  dealing  with  persons 
and  trying  to  help  them  grow.  Each 
of  these  persons  is  different  from 
every  other,  and  from  week  to  week 
the  same  person  may  change.  To 
help  these  varying  persons  accept 
Jesus  and  his  Way  as  the  basis  for 
their  living  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
group  leader  in  the  church.  He  some¬ 
times  undertakes  this  difficult  task 
with  poor  facilities  and  equipment  to 
help  him.  Quite  often,  he  has  had 
little  teaching  experience.  He  is  a 
good  person.  He  likes  people  and 
wants  to  help  them,  but  he  lacks  train¬ 
ing. 

The  churches  are  undertaking  to 
provide  help  in  the  face  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  Great  progess  has  been  made 
in  impoving  the  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties  which  the  church  offers  to  its 


workersi.  There  4s  a  great  deal  of  new 
church  building  going  on  and  more  is 
being  planned.  Leaders  in  the  field 
of  churdi  building  say  that  the  larger 
part  of  these  new  building  facilities 
are  for  the  educational  work  of  the 
church. 

Better  teaching  materials  are  being 
provided.  One  denomination  after 
another  is  producing  new  and  im¬ 
proved  materials  for  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Books,  pictures,  motion  pictures, 
film  strips — many  new  resources  are 
available  for  today’s  teachers  in  the 
church  school.  And  there  is  a  train¬ 
ing  program. 

Training  for  Christian  Service 

In  order  to  help  these  2,000,000 
volunteer  workers  to  make  a  strong 
and  Christian  impact  on  growing  per¬ 
sons,  the  churches  have  developed  a 
progam  of  leadership  education.  This 
program  includes  a  number  of  train¬ 
ing  courses,  but  it  is  far  more  than 
courses.  Let’s  see  what  may  happen 
to  a  person  if  both  he  and  his  church 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  available. 

John  Christiansen  is  a  boy  in  the 
children’s  division  of  his  church 
school.  He  does  not  know  it,  but  his 
training  for  service  has  already  begun  I 
He  has  a  teacher  who  wants  her  pupils 
to  participate  actively  in  the  work  of 
the  group.  Therefore,  John  has  a 
chance  to  participate  in  discussion. 
He  helps  to  plan  activity  and  carry  it 
through.  He  learns  how  to  work  with 
others  in  the  give  and  take  of  the 
group.  As  John  grows  older,  he 
assumes  more  responsibility.  He 
works  on  committees.  He  plans  and 
leads  worship.  He  plans  and  conducts 
games.  He  helps  to  plan  programs 
for  his  group,  and  learns  how  to  carry 
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them  through  succeaefully.  The  teach¬ 
ers  and  group  counsellors  who  work 
with  him  give  him  the  coaching  that 
he  needs  so  that  he  can  assume  these 
responsibilities  successfully.  Long 
before  he  realizes  that  he  is  training 
for  service,  John  has  acquired  many 
of  the  skills  that  be  will  need  as  a 
group  leader. 

Perhaps^  John’s  next  step  is  appren¬ 
ticeship.  He  may  be  asked  to  help 
the  teacher  of  a  class  or  the  leader  of 
a  group.  At  first  he  will  help  in  small 
ways.  Then  he  takes  more  and  more 
responsibility.  He  observes  a  capable 
leader  at  work  and  makes  some  of  the 
leader’s  skills  his  own.  He  is  care¬ 
fully  coached  before  he  undertakes  to 
tell  a  story,  to  lead  a  worship  service, 
or  to  assume  some  other  new  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  is  important  both  for 
John  and  for  the  group  that  these  first 
times  at  leadership  be  successful. 
Apprenticeship  is  a  step  toward  larger 
Christian  service. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  John 
will  be  sent  as  a  delegate  to  a  camp 
or  conference.  He  will  meet  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders.  He  will  meet  young 
people  from  other  churches,  young 
j)eople  selected  as  John  was  because  of 
special  fitness.  As  he  sees  what  they 
arc  and  do,  John  sees  new  possibilities 
for  himself  and  his  church.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  he  will  come  back  determined 
to  do  a  lK‘tter  job  than  ever  before. 

At  alnmt  this  time,  John  is  ready 
to  take  several  leadership  education 
courses.  They  will  help  him  gain 
decjx>r  understanding  and  develop  new 
skills.  They  will  help  him  think 
through  more  clearly  what  he  should 
believe  and  do  as  a  Christian.  They 
will  help  him  know  how  to  work  in 
the  church.  John  may  not  know  it, 
but  he  is  one  of  more  than  two  hun¬ 


dred  thousand  people  who  enroll  in 
such  courses  each  year.  Interdenom¬ 
inational  leadership  schools  are  held 
annually  in  about  700  communities. 
Leadership  classes  are  offered  by 
every  denomination  in  connection  with 
programs  that  range  in  scope  from  a 
single  church  to  regional  or  national 
schools. 

When  John  is  ready  to  undertake 
a  volunteer  church  position  on  his 
own,  his  training  still  goes  on.  He 
continues  to  get  help  as  he  plans  and 
does  his  work.  The  church  has 
assigned  a  “helping  teacher”  to  John’s 
department  and  he  works  closely  with 
her.  Though  the  label  “supervision” 
may  not  be  used,  John  is  getting  help 
through  supervision. 

From  time  to  time,  John  meets  in 
a  worker’s  conference  with  others  in 
the  church  school,  and  especially  in 
his  own  department.  They  plan  their 
program  for  the  period  that  lies  ahead, 
and  all  of  them  learn  as  they  plan 
together. 

If  John  is  fortunate,  his  church 
will  send  him  to  a  laboratory  school. 
Here  he  will  see  expert  leaders  at 
work  with  actual  groups  of  puj>il8.  He 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  how  the  ex- 
jK'rts  deal  with  one  situation  after  an¬ 
other.  John  w’ill  not  only  watch  the 
expert,  he  will  work  along  with  the  ex¬ 
pert.  Each  day  they  will  evaluate 
what  has  happened  and  plan  for  the 
next  day.  Later,  John  will  try  his 
own  hand  at  leading  the  group  and 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  guidance 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  expert. 

Xot  every  John  Christiansen  in 
every  church  will  have  exactly  these 
experiences.  They  may  come  in  dif¬ 
ferent  order  for  different  people.  In 
some  churches  they  may  not  happen 
at  all.  But  the  things  that  we  saw 
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in  John  Christiansen  are  happening 
to  literally  thousands  of  workers  in 
churches  of  almost  every  denomina¬ 
tion,  They  are  happening  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  denominations  do  coopera¬ 
tive  planning  through  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Religious  Education. 
Through  the  Committee  on  Leader¬ 
ship  Education  of  the  Council,  they 
consider  together  their  training  plans 
and  problems. 

The  Standard  Ijeadership  Curricu¬ 
lum  is  the  best  known,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  of  these  plans. 
The  Standard  Leadership  Curriculum 
consists  of  three  series  of  courses  for 
church  workers.  The  First  Series 
courses  are  of  ten  hours  duration  and 
are  designed  for  those  who  are  either 
beginning  in  church  work  or  who 
have  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  use 
in  training  for  church  work.  The 
Second  Series  courses  are  twenty 
hours  in  length  and  are  designed  for 
those  who  have  had  some  background 
and  who  are  willing  to  spend  addi¬ 
tional  time.  The  Third  Series  courses 
are  of  at  least  thirty  hours  duration. 
They  are  offered  in  a  number  of  cen¬ 
ters  where  church  workers  of  consider¬ 
able  experience  come  together.  The 
hours  given  are  the  minimuna  require¬ 
ment,  !Many  groups  go  far  beyond. 
These  courses  are  essentially  the  same 
whether  they  are  offered  in  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  or  community  schools. 
A  community  school,  in  fact,  repre¬ 
sents  the  denominations  in  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Leadership  Education  Audio-Vimah 

As  this  article  is  being  prepared,  the 
newest  resource  for  leadership  educa¬ 
tion  is  being  brought  to  completion. 


Eighteen  denominations  are  working 
together  to  provide  a  series  of  ten  film 
strips  that  deal  with  various  phases  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  church. 
Leads  to  Leadership  (finding  leaders) 
The  Great  Adventure,  (why  be  a 
teacher)  So  You’re  the  Superintend¬ 
ent!  Making  the  Most  of  Booms  and 
Equipment,  The  Growing  Teacher,  No 
Two  Alike,  (how  persons  differ)  As 
the  Twig  is  Bent,  (child  development) 
How)  Persons  Learn,  The  Teacher  Pre¬ 
pares,  The  Teacher  Teaches. 

Nine  of  these  filmstrips  are  black 
and  white  film  strips  with  accompany¬ 
ing  recordings.  One  is  in  color  with 
a  reading  script.  There  is  a  guide  for 
eadh  of  the  ten,  together  with  a  guide 
for  the  series  as  a  whole.  They  are 
packaged  together  as  The  Leadership 
Education  Audio-Visual  Kit.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  audio-visual  re¬ 
sources  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
leadership  education  program.  They 
are  designed  for  use  noit  only  in  leader¬ 
ship  classes,  but  in  all  of  the  other 
phases  of  training  work  which  were 
briefly  outlined  as  experiences  that 
John  Christiansen  had. 

With  all  that  we  can  say  about 
plans,  programs  and  materials,  the 
story  of  training  for  service  returns  to 
the  point  where  it  began.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  persons — the  person  who  is 
the  responsible  leader  for  the  church, 
and  the  person  who  is  new  in  church 
work.  One  sees  to  it  that  a  balanced 
program  of  training  is  offered.  The 
other  enters  into  that  program,  and 
lets  it  help  him.  The  concern  of  both 
is  that  deeper  Christian  life  may  re¬ 
sult  for  other  persons — the  children, 
youth  and  adults  of  the  church. 


Chairman  of 

‘■‘■The  Celestial  Universe” 

By  ESTHER  TURNER  WELLMAN 

IN  the  world’s  greatest  and  most  program  to  “Unit  Camping.”  Do  you 
strategic  city,  the  New  York  City  remember  back  to  the  days  when  you 
Mission  Society  carries  on  a  vast  were  a  boy  and  loved  to  get  out  in  the 
nondenominational  work.  It  minis-  open?  Do  you  recall  those  burlap 
tors  to  Puerto  Ricans,  Negroes,  bags  you  sewed  together  to  make  a 
Greeks,  Ukranians,  Germans,  Italians,  crude  tent?  Do  you  remember  pitch- 
and  Russians.  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Mil-  ing  your  tent  out  in  the  cow  pasture, 
ler,  the  head  of  this  organization,  and  waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
keej)8  telling  us  that  we  are  the  great-  scared  and  shaken,  because  a  grazing 
est  mission  field  on  earth ;  that  there  cow  snorted  just  outside  the  tent  flap  ? 
are  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  Do  you  remember  the  cave  you  dug 
New  Yorkers  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  out  of  the  hillside,  which  you  could 
not  connected  with  any  religious  furnish  and  use  as  a  hide-away  ?  Well 
group.  it  is  just  such  experiences  that  our 

For  twenty  eight  years  the  Society  City  Mission  children  have  been  hav- 
has  taken  little  children  off  the  hot  ing  this  year.  Instead  of  the  regi- 
streets  during  July  and  August  to  the  mented  program  of  previous  years, 
cool  mountain  fresh  air.  This  year  with  the  same  games  and  activities  to 
two  thousand  children  splashed  in  the  which  they  were  accustomed  on  city 
water,  selected  their  own  camp  sites,  streets,  we  gave  them  a  taste  of  real 
and  worshipped  together  in  their  camping. 

chapel  by  the  lake.  The  camj)ers  were  divided  into 

In  this  program  of  Christian  educa-  small  groups  and  encouraged  to  work 
tion,  religion  has  been  central.  Wor-  out  their  own  program  with  their 
ship  is  not  only  the  first  thing  in  the  counsellors.  They  were  taken  into  the 
morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  woods  and  permitted  to  choose  their 
it  continually  breaks  through  the  rela-  own  camp  site.  With  their  own  hands 
tionshi])8  of  the  day.  So  intense  is  they  lugged  stones  and  built  a  fire- 
the  religious  spirit  that  many  young  place.  They  cut  their  own  saplings 
men  who  came  to  work  as  counsellors  and  built  round-to’s  and  lean-to’s, 
have  been  called  to  the  Christian  min-  They  learned  to  use  tools  and  to  cook 
istry.  Today  they  are  scattered  in  wholesome  meals.  And  in  the  process 
colleges  and  seminaries  preparing  for  a  new  cultural  pattern  was  emerging, 
their  life  work.  Children  of  all  races  bursting  with 

What  makes  this  yer.T  different  new  life,  living  and  working  together, 
from  the  past  twenty-eight  is  a  com-  Rev.  P.  J.  Zaccara,  Director  of  Camp 
plete  swing-over  in  the  educational  Sharparoon,  Dover  Furnace,  N.  Y., 
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sajs  that  the  new  program  has  had  an 
electrifying  effect  on  campera  and 
oounaellore. 

In  moat  casea,  where  a  camper  be¬ 
gan  by  resenting  the  change  from 
regimentation,  he  ended  by  embracing 
the  new  program  and  cooperating  with 
such  a  wholehearted  fervor  that  camp 
morale  has  been  lifted  to  a  new  high. 
The  “third  period  slump”  of  past 
camping  was  not  experienced  this 
year.  I  asked  a  counsellor  who  was 
getting  ready  to  leave  camp  for  his 
day  off,  “Going  to  paint  the  town 
red  ?”  “No,”  he  replied,  “I’m  spend¬ 
ing  the  day  in  the  public  library  bon¬ 
ing  up  on  nature  lore.  It’s  the  only 
way  I  can  keep  up  with  my  kids.” 
And  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  real  democracy  was  practised 
by  campers  and  staff  alike  in  this  new 
program  of  Unit  Camping. 

At  Camp  Minisink,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  a  similar  program  was  tried. 
This  was  our  Negro  camp,  and  is  now 
fast  becoming  interracial.  The  direc¬ 
tor,  Alberta  T.  Kline,  had  Chinese, 
Italians  and  Puerto  Ricans  as  a  living, 
growing  part  of  an  integrated  family. 
Here  I  taught  nature  study,  an  “in¬ 
terest  group”  which  met  for  a  period 
in  the  morning,  with  field  trips  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  on  the  optional  list, 
so  that  none  of  the  boys  were  obliged 
to  come  unless  they  were  really  in¬ 
terested.  At  first  seven  appeared.  It 
grew  to  twelve;  then  thirty.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow.  Then  one  day  the 
whole  camp  joined  in  the  explorations, 
roaming  the  hills  together  in  search 
of  specimens.  Outgoing,  friendly,  not 
in  the  least  self-conscious  of  it,  they 
were  awakening  to  factors  of  living 
that  are  universal. 

As  the  days  passed  new  life  came 
bursting  out  of  them  like  an  avalanche. 
The  nature  lodge  was  full  of  snakes; 


hog^nose  snakes,  garter  snakes,  green 
snakes,  milk  snakes,  water  snakes. 
The  boys  loved  them,  called  them  by 
name,  talked  to  them.  One  of  them 
carried  a  snake  in  his  sleeve  which 
was  just  about  that  length.  Another 
tried  a  snake  on  a  finger  painting, 
then  howled  at  the  rhythmic  design 
it  revealed.  When  he  was  finally 
forced  to  leave  he  was  heard  to  say 
“Sorry  old  chum,  I  have  to  go.”  It 
was  hard  to  keep  the  snakes  inside  the 
improvised  containers.  Regardless  of 
how  many  rocks  the  boys  piled  on  the 
covers,  somehow  the  snakes  found  a 
way  to  elide  out.  Invariably  climb 
over  the  half  partition  and  bother  the 
craft  shop  next  door.  Time  and  again 
the  teacher  and  campers  who  were 
peacefully  painting  would  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  thoughtless  snakes. 

One  of  the  spontaneous  creations 
was  a  zoo.  The  boys  built  it  out  of  an 
old  wire  fence  they  found  on  a  dump 
heap.  This  was  for  turtles.  One  had 
snapped  a  boy’s  nose.  Another  took 
part  of  the  skin  off  his  lip.  It  was 
with  great  skill  that  the  children 
solved  their  turtle  problem.  It 
occurred  to  one  little  fellow  and  the 
rest  followed  him.  They  built  wire 
baskets  way  out  into  the  lake  to  make 
the  turtles  feel  at  home  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  hold  of  their  living 
treasures. 

Weeks  passed,  and  I  pushed  my  sur¬ 
plus  clothes  and  other  belongings 
under  the  bed.  My  cabin  became  the 
camp  museum.  Specimens  accumu¬ 
lated  until  every  available  space  was 
covered  with  patterns  and  interwoven 
wholes  such  as  God  creates.  Several 
magnifying  glasses  appeared  from 
boys’  pockets  to  increase  the  wonder. 
Some  of  the  children  would  steal  ani¬ 
mals  from  one  another,  so  that  at 
night  they  began  to  bring  their  bottlea 
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and  tin  cans  for  me  to  sleep  with. 
What  sounds!  All  night  long  frogs 
croaked,  cat  fish  snorted  and  almost 
anything  crawled  on  the  floor. 

There  is  a  rule  that  no  animals  may 
be  taken  away  from  camp.  When  I 
was  leaving  a  tiny  little  fellow  put  a 
box  in  my  bands  and  asked  me  to  keep 
it  for  him.  God  forgive  me!  When 
I  opened  the  box  later  red  salamanders 
were  crawling  over  green  leaves.  I 
kept  them  alive  for  him  till  he  called 
for  them  at  our  home  in  New  York 
City. 

Somewhere  along  the  way — I  won¬ 
der  where — camp  became  a  theophany 
— an  unveiling  of  God.  Instead  of  one 
perio<l  in  the  morning  I  was  now  giv¬ 
ing  all  my  time.  A  steady  stream  be¬ 
gan  coming.  I  peeped  and  could  see 
them  waiting  on  the  grass.  They  be¬ 
gan  telling  me  about  their  problems 
in  Harlem.  I  prayed,  and  then  I 
would  ask  tliem  to  pray.  It  was  only 
a  step  to  ask  if  the  God  who  had  cre¬ 
ated  such  beauty  and  proportion  in  the 
.salamanders  and  snakes  and  turtles 
had  planned  nothing  but  chaos  in  hu¬ 
man  relations.  A  spontaneous  out¬ 
burst  came  from  the  boys.  One  sug¬ 
gested  Christ’s  Golden  Ilule.  Another 
said  that  Love,  as  Christ  taught  and 
lived  it,  was  a  clue  to  creation  of  beau¬ 
tiful  wholes.  When  I  asked  what 
some  of  these  patterns  might  be,  they 
answered  fast :  the  inner  oneness  of  a 
soul  with  God;  the  home;  school,  na¬ 
tion,  world,  universe.  They  asked  im¬ 
possible  questions  about  people  on  the 
stars — questions  no  one  can  answer. 
But  I  looked  into  their  eyes,  and  saw 
that  they  were  sincere  as  sunlight. 
And  by  the  “peace  that  passeth  under¬ 
standing”  I  could  tell  that  they  had 
passed  over  into  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  through  an  experience  of 
God. 


It  was  after  one  of  these  spontane¬ 
ous  theophanies  that  a  Negro  boy 
walked  over  and  kissed  me.  His  sim¬ 
ple  words  persuaded  me  like  music. 
“I  love  you,”  he  said,  “like  a  little 
mother.”  His  fear  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  faith,  his  hate  into  love, 
destruction  into  creation. 

The  boys  asked  for  a  club.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  continue 
to  meet  with  them  in  New  York  City. 
After  days  of  discussion  they  decided 
to  call  their  organization  the  Doctor 
Carver  Club.  My  little  Doctor 
Carvers  met  in  our  home  on  Riverside 
Drive  every  ^Monday  night.  By  this 
time  such  a  variety  of  interests  had 
been  awakened  that  they  grouped 
themselves  around  chairmen.  One 
boy  was  chairman  of  reptiles,  others  of 
rocks,  flowers,  birds,  insects. 

One  Thursday  at  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  doorbell  rang.  It  was  not 
the  time  for  our  club,  but  when  I 
opened  the  door  there  stood  Johnnie, 
the  tiniest  of  the  little  Doctor  Carvers. 
The  child  was  overwhelmed.  He 
couldn’t  utter  a  word.  I  wondered 
what  had  happened.  I  was  frightened. 
I  took  him  to  the  window  about  the 
level  of  the  treetops  overlooking  the 
Hudson  and  I  brought  him  some 
cookies  and  jam.  When  he  could 
speak  he  said,  “Mrs.  Wellman,  do  you 
have  a  chairman  of  the  Celestial  Uni¬ 
verse  ?” 

“No.”  I  was  puzzled. 

“Well,”  he  explained,  “twice  this 
week  I’ve  been  to  the  Planatarium  and 
I’m  going  again.  Would  you  be  will¬ 
ing  for  me  to  Ik?  chairman  of  the 
Celestial  Universe  ?” 

“I’d  be  very  glad.”  I  assured  him, 
and  wondered  if  the  Heavenly  Father 
knew  what  a  sweet  little  chairman  he 
had  over  his  Celestial  Universe. 
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Weekday  Religious  Education 

A  Significant  Addition  to  the  Churches’  Teaching  Program 
By  ERWIN  L.  SHAVER 
Director,  Weekday  Religious  Education, 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  8.  A. 


WEEKDAY  religious  education, 
or  the  weekday  church  school, 
has  been  popularly  described 
by  such  terms  as  “teaching  the  Bible 
in  the  schools,’’  “religion  in  the 
schools,”  “released  time”  or  “dis¬ 
missed  time.”  Simply  stated  it  is  “a 
school  set  up  by  the  churches  singly 
or  in  cooperation  in  which  the  attend¬ 
ing  pupils  are  excused  from  their 
usual  public  school  program,  at  the 
written  request  of  parents  to  go  to  a 
church  or  other  building  to  receive  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.”  {Remember  the 
Weekday  to  Teach  Religion  Thereon. 
International  Council  of  Religious 
Education.) 

Origins 

The  movement  for  this  type  of 
church  program  has  had  several 
sources,  two  of  which  are  of  particu¬ 
lar  significance.  One  is  a  plan,  first 
adopted  in  Gary,  Indiana,  in  1914, 
whereby  elementary  school  children 
were  taught  religion  in  the  churches 
at  various  hours  during  the  school  day 
by  teachers  employed  by  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  churches.  This  type  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  program  has  spread  widely. 
Another  plan  was  first  set  up  by  the 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  1912. 
Elective  courses  in  religion  at  the 
secondary  school  level  have  been 
taught  throughout  the  school  day  in 
specially  built  “seminaries”  located 


near  the  public  high  school  by  full¬ 
time  trained  teachers  of  religion.  This 
secondary  school  plan  has  not  been  as 
widespread  as  the  program  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  level  although  it  has 
been  particularly  strong  in  Utah  and 
also  in  such  states  as  North  Carolina 
and  Texas,  where  the  classes  in  re¬ 
ligion  have  been  held  in  the  public 
school  buildings. 

Growth 

The  weekday  church  school  move¬ 
ment,  greatly  varied  in  its  local  pat¬ 
terns,  has  included  programs  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  forty-eight  states. 
Just  prior  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  opinion  in  the  Cham¬ 
paign  case  reliable  figures  showed 
three  thousand  communities  in  which 
some  kind  of  weekday  program  was  in 
operation  and  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  two  million  pupils  of  all  faiths. 
The  “indecisive  decision”  in  this  case 
was  the  cause  of  some  decreases — 
twenty  percent  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
munities  but  only  ten  percent  in  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled,  since  the 
greatest  loss  was  in  rural  areas  where 
classes  had  been  held  in  the  public 
school  buildings.  Considering  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  program  has  had  relatively  little 
promotion,  its  extension  through  three 
decades  and  its  persistence  in  the  face 
of  legal  difficulties,  are  a  testimony 
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both  to  its  indigeneous  character  and 
its  firm  rootage. 

Why  This  Expansion 

The  reasons  for  this  expansion  and 
vitality  are  many.  Here  are  a  few: 
For  the  past  fifty  years,  there  has  been 
a  steady  and  natural  demand,  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  Religious  Education 
Association  and  many  other  agencies, 
for  more  and  better  education  in  re¬ 
ligion.  Irrespective  of  its  weaknesses 
and  strengths,  the  single  hour  of  the 
Sunday  church  school  is  recogrnized  as 
too  brief  a  time  in  which  to  do  ctfec- 
tive  teaching.  There  has  also  beeji  an 
insistent  demand  that  religion  be  more 
intimately  identified  with  the  child’s 
weekday  experiences  and  his  general 
education.  The  scant  attention  given, 
for  reasons  kitl  good  and  bad,  to  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  present-day  public  school 
with  its  many  varieties  of  religious 
faith  has  led  to  various  remedial  plans, 
of  which  the  weekday  church  school 
has  thus  far  proven  to  be  the  most 
practicable.  The  churches,  formerly 
dominant  in  the  field  of  education  and 
then  removed  from  control  in  the 
public  school  .system,  rightly  hold  that 
they  should  have  a  fair  share  of  time 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  in¬ 
clude  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the 
time  customarily  alloted  to  education. 
Consistently  over  the  period  of  its 
existence  the  weekday  church  school 
has  on  the  average  reached  one-third 
of  the  great  “unrcached”  half  who 
have  had  no  previous  connection  with 
church  or  synagogue. 

IIow  Organized 

As  we  have  said,  there  are  varied 
patterns  of  weekday  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews 
organize  and  administer  their  week¬ 


day  classes  in  religion  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  church  policies.  Protest¬ 
ants,  the  pioneers  in  this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram,  have  developed  general  plans 
and  details  of  organization,  both  in 
harmony  with  their  ecclesiastical 
structure  and  yet  unique  in  several 
respects.  It  is  with  their  programs 
that  the  writer  is  best  acquainted. 

The  sponsoring  agency  in  Protest¬ 
ant  systems  of  weekday  religious  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  a  local  council  of 
churches,  a  council  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  or — where  neither  one  of  these 
other  two  agencies  is  functioning — 
a  specially  created  council  or  board  of 
weekday  religious  education.  Even 
where  the  first  mentione<l  agencies  are 
established  and  active  in  a  broader 
program  of  Christian  education,  a  re¬ 
lated  council  or  board  of  weekday 
religious  education  is  desirable. 

Such  a  council  or  board  is  widely 
representative  of  the  churches,  the 
parents,  the  community  character 
building  agencies  and  unofficially  of 
the  public  school  personnel.  It  meets 
one  or  more  times  a  year  to  determine 
general  policies  and  to  review  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  an  executive  committee 
(which  may  take  the  name  “board”) 
which  meets  frequently  and  guides  the 
on-going  program.  It  works  through 
committees — on  personnel,  on  curricu¬ 
lum,  on  finance,  and  on  community 
education  and  publicity.  It  cooperates 
with  the  representatives  of  other  re¬ 
ligious  groups  in  an  inter-faith  or  co¬ 
ordinating  committee  in  planning  a 
total  religious  group  approach  to  the 
public  school  and  in  relation  to  the 
general  community. 

A  schedule  of  excusal  periods  is 
made  in  consultation  with  the  public 
school  officials.  The  one  or  two  hours 
a  week  during  which  pupils  may  be 
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absent  for  religious  education,  may  be 
a  simultaneous  excusal  time  when  all 
pupils  of  whatever  faith,  whose  par¬ 
ents  request  it,  are  enrolled  in 
religious  education  classes  in  their 
churches.  Or  the  period  of  excusal 
may  be  staggered  throughout  the  day 
and  week.  This  latter  plan  is  much 
more  desirable  in  that  it  enables  the 
sponsoring  agency  to  secure  the  full 
or  partial  time  of  thoroughly  trained 
teachers.  Pupils  usually  are  grouped 
for  teaching  purposes  in  the  same 
grade  groups  to  which  they  belong  in 
public  school.  Credit  is  not  given  at 
the  elementary  school  level.  At  the 
secondary  level  credit  toward  high 
school  graduation  is  the  general  rule. 

In  half  of  the  Protestant  weekday 
religious  education  systems  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  and  paid  teachers  are 
employed.  Their  qualifications  are 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  public 
school  teachers.  In  the  remainder 
volunteer  or  nominally  paid  teachers 
arc  used,  some  of  whom  are  well  quali¬ 
fied  and  others  lees  so.  Weekday 
systems  which  employ  a  supervisor  or 
director  of  the  program  thereby  raise 
the  standards  of  teaching. 

The  costs  of  this  program  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  In  the  best  weekday  re¬ 
ligious  education  systems  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  pupil  per  year  is  ex¬ 
pended.  In  others  the  amount  is  less. 
In  a  few  practically  nothing  is  spent. 
With  some  exceptions  the  greater  the 
expenditure  the  higher  the  quality  of 
program.  The  budget  is  usually 
raised  by  pro-rata  contributions  from 
the  cooperating  churches.  Sometimes 
the  amount  needed  is  raised  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  campaign  or  in  other  ways. 

The  courses  used  are  many  and 
varied.  Some  of  the  systems  have  cre¬ 
ated  their  own  curricula,  some  of 


which  are  good,  others  rather  skotehy. 
A  number  of  the  better  systems  use 
well  planned  courses  published  by  pri¬ 
vate  and  denominational  publishing 
houses.  The  Cooperative  Weekday 
Church  School  Texts  are  the  product 
of  a  score  of  Protestant  publishing 
houses  which  arc  working  together  to 
develop  a  high  level  series.  These 
texts  are  widely  used  in  inter-church 
weekday  systems. 

Relationships 

Legally  and  actually  a  weekday 
church  school  system  is  a  school 
brought  into  being  by  the  parents’  re¬ 
quests  for  the  excusal  of  their  children. 
Theoretically  these  parents  should 
feel  their  responsibility  for  the  school ; 
in  practice,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  best  weekday  church  school 
system®  are  very  active  in  their  rela¬ 
tionships  to  the  parents.  The  te^ichers 
visit  in  the  homes  of  their  pupils.  In 
one  system  each  teacher  made  three 
hundred  such  visits  in  a  year.  Some 
systems  have  develoj>ed  plans  for  aid¬ 
ing  the  parents  of  their  pupils  to 
undertake  more  religious  teaching  in 
their  homes. 

The  weekday  church  school  is  also 
a  school  of  the  church  just  as  is  the 
Sunday  church  school  and  other 
church  teaching  agencies.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  program  or  for  any  of  these  other 
agencies.  Contrary  to  the  belief  in 
some  quarters,  it  has  not  cut  into  Sun¬ 
day  church  school  enrollment ;  in  fact, 
it  has  increased  it,  particularly  where 
workers  in  the  weekday  system  and  in 
the  churches  are  willing  to  follow  up 
the  opportunities  given.  Unchurched 
children  and  their  parents  are  brought 
into  church  connection.  The  em¬ 
ployed  weekday  workers  also  stimulate 
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and  assist  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
church  school  to  do  better  work. 

Sinc^  the  opinion  rendered  against 
the  program  in  Champaign^  Illinois, 
the  relationships  possible  with  the 
public  school  system  are  judged  to  be 
somewhat  less  close  than  formerly,  al¬ 
though  the  degree  of  cooperation 
allowable  is  not  yet  clear.  Obviotisly 
there  must  be  some  relationship;  other¬ 
wise  the  plan  could  not  operate. 

It  should  be  reported  that  the  local 
public  school  officials  and  teaching 
staff,  in  those  communities  where  the 
weekday  church  school  is  in  operation 
(in  relation  to  some  708  public  school 
systems,  covering  three  or  four  times 
that  number  of  communities),  are  in 
favor  of  the  program  by  a  poll  of  five 
to  one.  {The  Status  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Public  Schools,  XationaJ 
Education  .^Vssociation,  June,  1949, 
page  12.) 

A  ccomplishments 

What  has  weekday  religious  educa¬ 
tion  accomplished  ?  To  be  sure,  it  is 
still  a  youthful  movement  compared 
to  the  Sunday  school.  But  it  has  sold 
itself  to  churchmen  and  public  school 
leaders  alike.  It  has  reached  a  host 
of  religiously  illiterate  children  and 
youth.  It  has  taught  the  Bible  and 
other  religious  materials  effectively, 
as  is  to  be  expected  of  teachers  who 
are  as  well  traine-d  as  those  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Nor  has  this  teaching 
been  merely  “information  centered”; 
a  high  percentage  of  teachers  have  re¬ 
lated  their  teaching  to  the  pupils’ 
daily  lives,  to  their  individual  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  social  relationships. 
The  movement  has  brought  home, 
church  and  public  school  to  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  of  the  fundamental 


purposes  of  all  education.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  the  various  faiths 
can  work  together  to  an  extent  not 
thought  possible  heretofore.  Particu¬ 
larly  important  is  the  fact  that  di¬ 
vided  Protestants  have  here  set  up  a 
system  of  religious  nurture  to  which 
they  have,  in  three-fourths  of  the 
situations,  committed  their  children  to 
a  common  teaching  program  and  to 
teachers  of  other  denominations  than 
their  own.  Weekday  religious  educa¬ 
tion  has  called  attention  to  and  has 
demonstrated  the  practicality  of  a 
plan  for  relating  religion  to  education 
at  a  time  when  it  has  been  most 
needed. 

Legal  Status 

Leaders  in  the  weekday  religious 
education  movement,  observing  the  ex¬ 
tremes  in  the  variety  of  local  prac¬ 
tises,  have  long  expected  that  there 
would  come  a  time  of  legal  testing. 
Such  questioning  before  the  courts  has 
been  particularly  severe  the  past  five 
years.  Both  the  ban  placed  upon  the 
type  of  program  operated  in  Cham¬ 
paign  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  upholding  by  the  high¬ 
est  courts  of  Illinois,  California  and 
New  York  of  plans  in  these  states  in¬ 
volving  little  or  no  public  school  aid, 
are  helping  to  reveal  the  types  of  pro¬ 
gram  which,  as  Mr.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter  said,  “may  be  found  unexcep¬ 
tionable.”  The  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education  in  its  advice 
to  its  Protestant  constituency  and  in 
its  “Statement  of  Policy”  adopted  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Champaign  opinion,  has 
taken  the- stand  that  weekday  systems 
should  not  make  use  either  of  public 
school  buildings  or  of  other  forms  of 
public  school  “machinery.”  At  the 
same  time  it  has  stood  firm  on  the 
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right  of  parents  to  have  their  children 
excused  for  religious  education  during 
the  regular  school  day,  just  as  chil¬ 
dren  are  excused  to  attend  religious 
observances  and  festivals,  confirma¬ 
tion  classes,  and  private  and  church 
schools  in  which  religion  is  taught 
within  the  usual  school  day. 

The  Christian  Century,  commenting 
editorially  on  the  latest  New  York 
Supreme  Court  decision,  said: 

“The  New  York  law  governing  state 
education  permits  this  arrangement 
(excusal  from  public  school  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction),  subject  to  rules 
laid  down  by  the  commission  of 
education.  These  rules  completely 
separate  the  project  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  public  school.  The  only 
participation  of  the  school  authorit'es 
is  to  receive  the  request  of  parents  for 
the  dismissal  of  pupils  and  to  receive 
reports  showing  that  pupils  were  in 
actual  attendance.  ...  It  is  hardly 
less  than  a  stupid  act  to  contest  such 
a  practise  as  a  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  No  union  of  church 
and  state  is  involved.  No  tax  support 
is  discernible.”  (July  12,  1950, 

page  835) 

The  Quality  Test 

Legal  justification,  however,  will 
not  guarantee  the  permanence  of  the 
weekday  religious  education  move¬ 
ment,  or  excuse  it  from  having  to  face 
the  test  of  quality.  Only  as  it  achieves 
the  goal  of  its  most  earnest  friends 


and  constructive  critics — to  be  a  school 
of  religion  of  as  high  a  character  in 
its  field  as  the  public  school  is  in  its 
domain — will  it  deserve  a  place  among 
the  agencies  of  religious  education  of 
the  churches  and  synagogues  of 
Anieric’.,  We  have  spoken  of  its 
accomplishments.  It  has  definite 
limitations  also.  It  is  not  a  “cure  all” 
for  our  religious  education  ills.  It 
can,  however,  make  its  unique  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  enlarged  and  a  more 
comprehensive  program  of  religious 
education. 

The  International  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  has  for  many  years 
insisted  upon  standards  to  be  followed 
by  local  weekday  systems.  It  has 
publicized  widely  a  “Ten  Point  Plat¬ 
form”  for  this  prc^ram,  the  first  point 
of  which  reads:  “A  year  of  planning 
before  launching  the  program.”  How 
many  communities  which  have  failed 
to  make  their  weekday  programs 
“stick”  would  have  been  saved  from 
regret  had  they  heeded  this  injuno- 
tion !  As  this  article  is  being  written, 
a  new  booklet,  “Standards  for  Week¬ 
day  Church  Schools,”  is  in  process  of 
publication  by  the  Council.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  may  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  both  established  week¬ 
day  religious  education  systems  and 
others  in  the  planning  stage  may  be 
“built  upon  the  rock”  and  serve  well 
in  the  years  ahead  the  cause  of  “more 
and  better”  religious  education  for 
American  youth. 


The  Case  for  Released  Time 

By  WALTER  M.  HOWLETT 
Executive  Secretary,  The  Greater  New  York 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Released  Time  of 
Jews,  Protestants  and  Romam  Catholics 


Released  Time  for  Religious 
Education  is  that  plan  by  which 
children  are  excused  from 
attendance  at  the  public  school  for  one 
hour  a  week,  during  school  time,  at  the 
written  request  of  parents  to  go  to 
church  or  synagogue  for  the  study  of 
religion.  This  movement  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  a  small  way,  in  1913.’  It 
did  not  begin  in  New  York  City  until 
February,  1941.  The  movement  has 
grown  steadily  during  the  years.  It 
is  now  in  existence  in  25  cities  with 
a  j)opulation  of  250,000  or  over.  It 
is  in  existence  in  46  of  our  48  states ; 
in  3,000  communities  with  an  enlist¬ 
ment  of  about  three  million  children. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
amazing  growth  ? 

It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  history 
of  education  in  America.  Our  found¬ 
ing  fathers  came  to  this  country  in 
homogeneous  grouj>s.  Each  commun¬ 
ity  started  its  own  school  system. 
Whether  that  community  was  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Virginia  or  else¬ 
where,  the  primary  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  to  teach  children  religion  and 
knowledge.  As  the  generations  multi¬ 
plied,  so  did  the  sects,  thus  it  became 
a  problem  to  decide  what  the  content 
of  religious  teaching  should  be. 
Whenever  there  was  an  objection  in  a 
community  to  the  teaching  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  religion,  that  phase 
was  eliminated  from  the  curriculum. 
Was  it  any  wonder  then,  that  by  the 


time  the  Twentieth  Century  had  come 
into  existence,  public  education  had 
become  almost  completely  secularized  ? 
This  outcome  was  not  planned  nor  in¬ 
tended.  Quite  the  contrary.  Educa¬ 
tors  and  other  citizens  were  convinced 
that  religion  should  be  central  in  edu¬ 
cation,  but  they  failed  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  way  of  making  it  central. 

Protestants  were  in  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  in  the  early  days.  They  turned  to 
the  newly  founded  Sunday  School 
movement  as  a  solution.  This  they 
thought  would  give  religion  its  proper 
place  in  education.  The  Sunday 
School  movement  did  help,  but  it  has 
never  proved  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs.  Studies  proved  that  one-half 
of  the  Protestant  children  were  grow¬ 
ing  up  spiritually  illiterate. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  took 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  organ¬ 
izing  parochial  schools.  The  church 
leaders  saw  clearly  that  religion  must 
be  e.entral  in  education.  It  was  a 
formidable  task,  and  required  great 
sacrifice.  The  Catholics  had  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  public  school  system, 
like  any  other  citizen,  and  in  order  to 
have  parochial  schools  and  to  make 
religion  central  in  education,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  raise  vast  addi¬ 
tional  sums  in  order  to  give  their 
children  Christian  education  in  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  In  some  communities, 
the  Catholic  population  was  not  large 
enough  to  organize  a  parochial  school. 
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Even  where  there  were  many  Catholic 
children,  there  were  those  who  were 
merely  nominal  Catholics.  In  the 
history  of  our  country  it  was  found 
that  the  parochial  schools  have  enlisted 
about  one-half  of  the  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren.  Thus  the  Catholics  faced  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  question  as  the  Protestants 
did  in  regard  to  the  fifty  percent  of 
the  children  who  were  not  enlisted  in 
the  Catholic  schools. 

The  Jewish  community  faced  an 
even  more  difficult  task.  In  most 
places  they  were  and  are  a  minority 
group.  For  the  most  part  the  Jewish 
children  attend  public  school.  In 
New  York  City  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  about  12,000  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  in  parochial  schools.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  there  are  281,000  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools.  The  latest 
study  issued  by  the  Jewish  Education 
Association,  shows  there  are  only 
about  63,000  Jewish  children  in  re¬ 
ligious  schools  of  any  kind.  Some¬ 
time  during  the  school  years,  90%  of 
the  Jewish  children  do  attend  religious 
schools  and  prepare  for  and  receive 
confirmation.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  all 
three  faiths  found  very  much  the  .same 
situation.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  when  “Released  Time”  came  into 
existence,  it  had  a  rapid  and  steady 
growth. 

The  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
Place  of  Religion  in  Education,  has 
increased  very  much  since  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  handed  down  in  the  so- 
called  McCollum  case,  on  March  18, 
1948.  In  Champaign,  Illinois,  classes 
in  Released  Time  for  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  were  held  within  the  school 
building.  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  conducted  their  religious  classes 


in  separate  classrooms,  set  aside  for 
this  purpose. 

There  was  a  child,  whose  name  was 
Jerry  McCollum.  He  was  ten  yeans 
old  at  the  time.  His  mother  claimed 
to  be  an  atheist  Jerry  insisted  on  go¬ 
ing  to  a  released  time  class  to  be  with 
the  other  children.  He  did  attend  for 
six  months  and  then  his  mother  took 
him  out.  She  objected  to  his  learn¬ 
ing  such  Scripture  passages  as  “The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want”  It  made  Jerry  unhappy  to 
have  to  remain  away  from  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  other  children,  but 
after  all,  parents  decide.  Then  Mrs. 
McCollum  instituted  a  suit  to  stop  re¬ 
leased  time  work.  When  this  case 
reached  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  court  rendered  an  opinion 
that  the  work,  as  conducted  in  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois,  was  illegal  and  di¬ 
rected  the  Court  in  Illinois  to  render 
a  decision  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Supreme  Court’s  opinion. 

It  was  ultimately  decided  that  Re¬ 
leased  Time  for  Religious  Education 
could  not  be  conducted  in  the  public 
school  buildings,'  nor  should  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  machinery  be  used.  Thus 
the  whole  problem  of  how  to  bring  re¬ 
ligion  into  public  education  was 
brought  more  acutely  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  is  a  small  minority  who  stren¬ 
uously  object  to  Religious  Education 
on  Released  Time.  What  are  the  ob¬ 
jections  ? 

It  is  said  Released  Time  for  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  is  unconstitutional. 
The  courts  will  get  a  chance  to  de¬ 
termine  that  question.  As  conducted 
in  New  York  City  and  State,  where 
the  children  are  excused  to  go  to  a 
church  or  synagogue,  the  courts  have 
decided  the  program  is  within  the  law. 
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In  New  York  State,  Judge  Roscoe  V. 
Elsworth,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  gave  a  very  clear 
decision  to  this  effect  on  November  12, 
1948,  The  opponents  api)ealed,  but 
withdrew  this  appeal  before  the  court 
of  Appeals  in  May,  1949,  leaving 
Judge  Elsworth’s  decision  to  stand. 

Some  say  that  Released  Time  for 
Religious  Education  leads  to  truancy. 
A  spot  check  was  made  in  New  York 
City  and  it  was  found  the  attendance 
at  Released  Time  was  better  than  at 
the  public  school.  The  explanation 
for  this  is  that  a  child  who  was  too 
sick  to  go  to  public  school  was  well 
enough  to  go  to  Released  Time.  He 
was  finding  it  interesting  enough  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  there. 

Then,  there  are  others  who  object 
to  Released  Time  because  they  say  that 
church  and  synagogue  take  advantage 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  school 
law.  However,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Oregon  case,  takes  care  of  that 
objection.  If  it  is  legal  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  law  for  full  time 
attendance,  then  it  is  legal  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  for  attendance  of  one  hour  a 
week.  It  would  seem  that  that  de¬ 
cision  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed.  If 
it  were,  it  would  do  away  with  the 
application  of  the  law  to  private  and 
parochial  schools,  or  blot  such  schools 
out  of  existence.  That  is  not  likely 
to  happen  in  America. 

Then,  there  are  those  who  say  it 
creates  diviseness  to  have  children 
know  that  there  are  such  differences 
as  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants. 
How  ignorant  do  they  think  we  can 
keep  our  children  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
all  intelligent  children  must  learn 
there  are  such  differences  ?  A  wise 
teacher  has  said — “Ye  shall  know  the 


truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.”  Knowing  these  differences 
makes  a  good  teaching  situation.  Re¬ 
leased  Time  schools  use  it  to  teach  re¬ 
spect  and  practice  brotherhood  across 
faith  and  color  lines. 

There  are  those  who  say  Released 
Time  endangers  the  principle  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  When 
children  are  released  from  public 
school  one  hour  a  week  to  go  to  church 
or  synagogue  of  the  choice  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  it  does  not  endanger  the  well  in¬ 
stituted  American  doctrine  of  Separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  Sometimes 
its  meaning  is  misunderstood.  What 
it  does  mean  is  that  we  have  a  free 
state  and  a  free  church.  One  shall 
not  control  the  other.  Of  course,  these 
two  agencies  must  cooperate  on  behalf 
of  the  children. 

There  are  those  who  say  Religion 
should  be  taught  in  the  church  and 
in  the  home.  This  statement  is  true — 
it  should.  A  generation  ago,  when  life 
was  not  so  strenuous  as  it  is  these  days, 
this  was  so.  Today,  however,  chil¬ 
dren  have  office  hours  about  as  truly 
as  business  men.  Whatever  they  get 
in  the  25  hours  of  their  “business” 
week  is  likely  to  be  included  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

Intelligent  parents  are  determined 
that  religion  shall  be  included  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Released 
Time  for  Religious  Education  is  the 
next  best  step  w’e  know.  If  a  child  has 
within  him  that  which  will  help  him 
to  make  right  decisions,  he  can  build 
a  reasonably  successful  life.  If  he 
does  not  have  it,  he  is  handicapped. 
He  is  a  danger  to  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Judge  Lewis  L.  Fawcett  testified 
that  in  the  thirty  years  in  which  he 
presided  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
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Brooklyn,  there  were  only  two  boys 
who  came  before  him  for  sentencing 
who  at  the  time  were  attending  organ¬ 
ized  Religious  classes.  It  does  make  a 
difference  whether  a  child  receives  his 
spiritual  inheritance. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue 
community  responsibility  for  wluca- 
tion.  Parents  have  a  right  to  send 
children  to  parochial  schools  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  That  right  has  befen 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  strike  at 
the  roots  of  our  very  existence  if  it 
should  be  determined  that  in  order  to 
give  children  religious  education  it 
would  be  necessary  to  place  them  in 
private  or  parochial  schools.  If  the 
parents  have  the  right  to  send  their 
children  to  private  or  parochial  school 
for  full  time,  they  certainly  have  the 
right  to  send  them  for  one  hour  a 
week. 

It  is  customary  in  New  York  City 
to  invite  the  whole  school  of  one  group 
to  be  the  guests  of  a  school  of  another 
group.  For  example  the  Christ 
Methodist  Church  school  was  invited 
to  the  Spanish  Portuguese  synagotrue 
in  connection  with  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles.  The  Protestant  church  group 
had  a  perfectly  wonderful  time.  Then, 
the  Jewish  group  were  invited  to  a 
celebration  at  the  ^fethodist  church. 
Thus,  began  friendships  across  faith 
lines. 

Each  of  the  faiths  has  a  Teachers’ 
Organization.  These  Teacher  organ¬ 
izations  came  into  existence  to  see  that 
the  children  of  that  faith  were  given 
adequate  spiritual  resources.  Each 
Teachers’  Organization  holds  at  least 
an  annual  dinner.  To  this  dinner  it 
is  customary  to  invite  guests  from 
other  teacher  groups  and  representa¬ 
tive*  of  other  faiths.  This  has  re¬ 


sulted  in  friendships  and  appreciation 
across  faith  lines. 

It  has  been  a  splendid  thing  for 
New  York  City  to  have  a  group  of 
business  men  who  started  the  released 
time  movement  and  are  still  conduct¬ 
ing  it.  This  group  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  different  faiths,  who 
meet  frequently.  There  is  much 
promise  for  the  future  of  our  City 
and  our  country,  when  individuals 
work  across  faith  lines  for  the  welfare 
of  our  children.  Released  Time  is 
really  conducted  by-  professionals  for 
each  group.  They  meet  together  fre¬ 
quently.  This  has  led  to  appreciation 
and  friendship,  and  has  added  to  the 
effective  work  of  each  group,  as  they 
get  suggestions  and  improved  methods 
from  each  other. 

Religious  Education  on  Released 
Time  has  become  an  institution  in 
America.  Immediately  after  the  Mc¬ 
Collum  decision  there  was  a  certain 
loss,  but  that  has  been  overcome.  Not 
one  of  the  25  cities,  with  a  population 
of  250,000  or  over  has  dropped  the 
work  and  some  new  cities  have  under¬ 
taken  it  since  that  time. 

Released  Time  for  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  is  still  in  the  courts.  On  June 

20,  1950,  Mr.  Justice  J.  DiGiovanna 
affirmed  the  right  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  Released  Time 
schools.  Our  opponents  asked  for  a 
rehearing  before  the  same  court.  This 
application  was  dismissed  on  August 

21,  1950  by  the  same  judge.  The 
little  group  opposing  Released  Time 
is  surely  persistent.  This  is  the  tenth 
decision  in  New  York  State  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  Released  Time  for  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  Schools  on  so-called 
school  time.  The  first  decisioji  was 
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in  1926-1927,  in  the  so-called  White 
Plains  case. 

What  the  final  solution  of  giving 
religion  an  adequate  place  in  public 
education  will  be,  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined.  It  is  clear  that  parents  have 
decided  that  their  children  should  re¬ 


ceive  their  spiritual  inheritance.  If 
anyone  has  a  better  method,  let  him 
point  it  out.  This  may  not  be  the 
final  solution,  but  until  a  better  one  is 
found,  Religious  Education  on  Re¬ 
leased  Time  will  go  on  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  success. 
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Sex  Education  as  Human  Belations. 
By  Lester  A.  Rirkendall.  Foreword  by 
Robert  J.  Havlnghurst.  New  York.  Inor 
Publishinfr  Co.  1950.  $4.50. 

Dr.  Kirkendall,  Associate  Professor  of 
Family  Life  Education  in  the  school  of 
Home  Economics  at  Orepon  State  Collepe, 
tackles  the  “delicate”  subject  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  very  sane,  complete,  and 
practical  book.  Briefly,  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  the  evidence  for  the  need  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation  and  some  of  the  results  that  accrue 
from  the  absence  of  this  vital  education. 
The  philosophy  and  objectives  of  a  broad 
and  basic  education  in  sex  for  the  pre¬ 
adolescents  and  the  older  youths  are  terse¬ 
ly  set  forth.  Dr.  Kirkendall  believes  the 
basic  institutions  of  our  society — the 
home,  the  church,  the  school  and  the  com¬ 
munity — have  definite  contributions  to 
make!  to  a  functional  program  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation.  The  school,  he  says,  “must  occupy 
a  key  role  In  an  adequate  program  of  sex 
education  ”  (p.  125).  Parts  IV  and  V 
of  the  book  will  be  especially  helpful  to 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  and  carrying  on  programs  of 
sex  education.  These  sections  of  the 
volume  cover  methods  in  sex  education  and 
content  and  materials  in  sex  education. 
The  volume  is  both  timely  and  intensely 
practical.  —  Wuxiau  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 


Morals  Since  1900.  By  Gerald  Heard. 
New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers.  1950. 
$3.00. 

Morals  Since  1900  is  one 'of  a  series  of 
books  recently  published  in  England  each 
one  of  which  considers  the  changes  in 
some  phase  of  society  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  This  volume  is  the  first  to 
appear  in  this  country  under  the  imprint 
of  an  .American  publisher.  Mr.  Heard 
divides  his  book  into  two  sections.  The 
first  is  a  piercing  analysis  of  contempor¬ 
ary  morals  and  this  is  followed  by  sec¬ 
tions  which  suggest  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  revealed  by  the  analysis.  The  author 
indicates  the  decay  of  the  old  aristocratic 
conception  of  morality  just  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  twentieth  century  and  shows 
how  the  political  process  developed  in  the 
years  of  the  Victorian  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  Changes  in  five  areas  of  morals  are 
carefully  considered — in  relation  to  the 
conceptions  of  force,  sex,  wealth,  the 
given  word,  and  thought.  The  moral 
effects  of  pure  research  are  traced  in  the 
fields  of  cosmology,  biology,  anthropology, 
and  psychology.  Finally,  three  criteria 
of  civilization  are  set  up — in  law,  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  health.  The  author  con¬ 
tends  that  Applied  Science  has  worked 
against  morality  and  social  cohesion. 
Pure  Science,  which  includes  Pure  Re- 
igion,  may  well  bring  about  a  new  social 
cohesion  adequate  to  meet  the  new 
stresses.  The  volume  is  both  enlightening 
and  challenging.  —  William  P.  Seabs, 
New  York  University. 
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Weekday  Religious  Education — 
Boston  Public  Schools 

By  FREDERICK  J.  GILLIS 
Assiatant  Superiniendent,  Boston  Public  Schools 


Participation  in  weekday 

ligioufi  education  by  any  pupil 
in  the  Boston  public  schools  is 
the  result  of  (a)  an  amendment  to  the 
General  Laws  enacted  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  in  1941  (b) 

acceptance  of  the  Act  by  the  School 
Committee  (c)  written  instruction 
from  the  child’s  parent  or  guardian  to 
the  school  authorities  to  dismiss  the 
child  for  instruction  in  a  particular 
religion  specified  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

A  provision  for  religious  instruction 
was  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  under  the  terms  of  Chap¬ 
ter  423  of  the  Acts  of  1941  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“Absences  may  also  be  permitted  for 
religious  education  at  such  times  as 
the  school  committee  may  establish ; 
provided  that  no  public  funds  shall  be 
appropriated  or  expended  for  such 
education  or  for  transportation  inci¬ 
dental  thereto;  and  provided,  further, 
that  such  time  shall  be  no  more  than 
one  hour  each  week.” 

The  Boston  School  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  this  legislative  provision  for 
religious  instruction  as  permissive, 
and  appointed  a  Weekday  Religious 
Education  Committee  to  consider  the 
formation  of  plans  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law. 

Preliminary  meetings  of  this 
Weekday  Religious  Education  Com¬ 
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mittee  were  held  from  February  to 
June,  1942.  During  the  school  year 
1942-1943,  the  committee  held  month¬ 
ly  meetings. 

For  the  information  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Weekday  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  communications  on 
religious  education  were  exchanged 
with  the  Superintendent  of  schools  in 
many  cities.  State  Commissioners  of 
Education,  Directors  of  Religious 
Education,  and  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  It  should  be 
stressed  for  the  benefit  of  school  or 
church  officials  contemplating  week¬ 
day  religious  education  classes  that 
preliminary  study  of  the  problems 
facilitates  later  solution.  At  one  of 
the  early  meetings  of  the  Weekday  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  Committee,  the 
representatives  of  the  several  faiths 
voted  to  request  the  School  Committee 
to  authorize  School  Committeeman 
Joseph  C.  White  and  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  Frederick  J.  Gillis  to  visit 
certain  cities  and  study  the  operation 
of  weekday  religious  education  in 
those  cities.  The  School  Committee 
unanimously  agreed.  The  purpose  of 
visiting  certain  cities  where  weekday 
religious  training  for  public  school 
pupils  is  in  operation  was  to  study 
questions  regarding  the  release  of 
pupils  during  school  time  for  religious 
instruction :  various  types  of  weekday 
church  schools,  effect  upon  the  school 
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of  the  released  time  and  the  dismissed 
time  plan,  basis  of  pupil  release, 
school  share  in  the  plan,  legality  of  the 
plan,  credit  (if  any)  granted  by  the 
public  school  for  such  classes,  use  of 
public  school  buildings,  and  results  to 
be  expected.  In  general,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  three  types  of  schools 
for  religious  instruction  during  school 
hours:  the  community  type  in  which 
all  faiths  cooperate  in  general  plan¬ 
ning  and  in  which  certain  Protestant 
groups  unite  in  conducting  one  system 
of  religious  classes;  the  semi-commun¬ 
ity  type  in  which  general  planning  is 
done  by  the  churches  acting  together 
but  in  which  each  church  carries  on 
its  ow’n  teaching  program;  and  the 
parish  type  in  which  a  single  church 
conducts  its  own  classes  unrelated  to 
the  other  churches.  It  w’as  observed 
on  this  trip  that  the  Catholic,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  Jewish,  and  Lutheran 
groups  organized  their  classes  on  the 
parish  tyi)e.  The  interdenominational 
Protestant  groups  preferred  the  com¬ 
munity  type.  The  report  of  School 
Committeeman  White  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  Gillis  was  made  to  the 
School  Committee.  Their  report  may 
be  read  in  School  Document  No.  10, 
1043,  Boston  Public  Schools,  pages 
1,55-158,  and  the  City  Record  (official 
chronicle  of  Boston  Municipal  Affairs) 
dated  Febniary  13,  1943.  This  study 
by  personal  visitation  has  borne  rich 
dividends,  for  few  problems  have  been 
encountered  in  pupil  release  for  re¬ 
ligious  education  in  Boston  which  had 
not  bf'en  met  and  solved  in  the  cities 
visited. 

The  Weekday  Religious  Education 
Committee  duly  considered  the  many 
aspects  of  the  legislative  enactment 
and  reported  to  the  School  Committee. 
Prior  to  the  acceptance  of  this  report. 
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the  School  Committee  scheduled  a  con¬ 
ference  in  June,  1942,  to  afford  per¬ 
sons  interested  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  suggested  provi¬ 
sion  for  religious  instruction.  Subse¬ 
quent  to  this  School  Committee  con¬ 
ference,  the  School  Committee  accept¬ 
ed  the  plan  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Chapter  423,  Acts  of  1941, 
as  suggested  by  the  Weekday  Religious 
Education  Committee.  The  members 
of  this  Weekday  Religious  Education 
Committee  were:  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
White,  Member,  Boston  School  Com¬ 
mittee  (Chairman) ;  Frederick  J. 
Gillis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Boston  Public  Schools;  Miss 
Millicent  Taylor,  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist;  Reverend  Frank 
Jennings,  Executive  Secretary,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Council  of  Churches;  Rev¬ 
erend  William  J.  Daly,  Diocesan 
Supervisor  of  Schools ;  Rabbi  Herman 
Rubenovitz,  President,  Rabbinical 
Association  of  Greater  Boston. 

The  Weekday  Religious  Education 
Committee  recommended  that  a  letter 
be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardian  of 
every  child  eligible  to  participate,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  conditions  of  release  of  a 
pupil  for  religious  instruction  during 
school  hours.  This  letter  is  sent  at  the 
opening  of  school  each  year.  The  let¬ 
ter  sent  in  September,  1950  read  as 
follows : 

“To  Parents: 

The  dismissal  of  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  for  one  hour  per  week  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  authorized  by  vote  of  the 
School  Committee.  If  you  wish  your 
child  to  be  dismissed  during  the  school 
year  1950-51,  for  one  hour  each  week 
for  such  instruction,  you  are  requested 
to  read  the  accompanying  card  and 
also  to  sign  it  and  return  it  not  later 
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than  September  15,  1950.  Classes 
will  begin  on  Monday,  September  25, 
1950. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  clear 
understanding  of  all  features  of  the 
plan  and  of  all  the  conditions  of  dis* 
missal,  your  attention  is  invited  to  the 
following : 

1.  Children  will  be  dismissed  for 
religious  instruction  only  upon  receipt, 
by  the  principal  of  the  day  school,  of 
an  application  signed  by  the  parent. 

2.  Dismissals  in  the . District 

will  be  confined  to  children  in 
Grades . 

3.  Grade . will  be  dismissed  on 

. at . 

4.  The  public  schools  are  to  re¬ 
main  open  for  the  full  session  on  the 
days  the  children  go  for  religious  in¬ 
struction.  The  pupils  whose  parents 
have  not  requested  dismissal  will  re¬ 
main  in  school. 

5.  If  abused,  the  privilege  of  dis¬ 
missal  will  be  withdrawn  or  suspended 
until  such  time  as  an  adjustment  has 
been  made  with  the  parent. 

6.  In  approving  the  dismissals  for 
religious  instruction,  the  School  Com-* 
mittee  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
the  amount  or  character  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.  Its  attitude  is  one 
of  cooperation  only  in  an  undertaking 
which  the  School  Committee  believes 
to  be  of  vital  importance. 

7.  The  School  Committee  will  re¬ 
quire  of  each  religious  school  a  weekly 
record  of  attendance. 

8.  During  the  school  year  1949-50, 
children  were  dismissed  to  attend 
classes  conducted  by  the  following  re¬ 
ligious  groups:  Albanian  Orthodox, 
Catholic,  Christian  Science,  Greek 


Orthodox,  Lutheran,  Protestant, 
Syrian  Orthodox 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dennis  C.  Haley 
Superintendent  of 

Public  Schools” 

With  the  above  letter  was  sent  a 
card  for  the  parent  or  guardian  to 
sign  if  dismissal  was  desired.  The 
parent  designated  the  church  under 
the  direction  of  which  instruction  was 
to  be  given.  The  card,  form  No.  67, 
Boston  Public  Schools,  reads: 

Weekday  Religious  Education 

To  the  Principal  of  the . School 

Please  excuse  . - 


of  Grade . to  attend  classes  in 

weekday  religious  education. 

Tel.  No.  Signature  of  Parent 

Date  Street  and  No. 


District 


I  wish  my  child  to  attend  classes  under 
the  direction  of  the . Church. 

The  Weekday  Religious  Education 
Committee  also  agreed  that  the  week¬ 
day  church  school  instructor  should 
send  a  report  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  from  which  the  child  was  dis¬ 
missed,  at  the  close  of  each  religious 
education  class.  The  need  for  such  a 
check  is  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  release 
privilege.  This  report,  form  No.  68, 
Boston  Public  Schools,  reads: 

“Weekday  Religious  Education 
Report 

of  . . . .  Church 


To  the  Principal  of . School 

Date _ Grade _ Hour - 


Absent : 
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New  Pupil*: 


Withdrawals: 


Weekday  Church  School  Instructor 
To  be  sent  to  the  principal  at  the  end 
of  every  class.” 

Be  it  noted  here  that  the  legislative 
act  authorizing  the  absence  of  children 
from  jmblic  schools  at  certain  times 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  education 
prohibits  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  such  education  or  for  tran=?- 
portation  incidental  thereto. 

The  qualifications  of  the  religious 
teachers  and  the  curriculum  followeJ 
are  the  responsibilities  of  the  several 
church  authorities. 

Participation  in  such  classes  may  be 
effected  through  the  dismissed,  re¬ 
leased,  or  stagger  released  time  plans. 
Dismis-sed  time  usually  refers  to  the 
last  period  of  a  school  day  when  the 
entire  school  is  dismissed.  Released 
time  is  time  taken  from  a  period  of 
the  public  school  day  for  the  religious 
education  of  all  children  whose  parents 
have  so  requested.  Children  enrolled 
in  a  weekday  religious  education  pro¬ 
gram  and  so  released  leave  their  school 
classes  and  return  later  while  all  other 
pupils  remain  in  the  school.  Stagger 
released  time  means  release  as  just 
stated  but  in  rotation  by  grades.  From 
the  standpoint  of  school  administra¬ 
tion,  dismissed  time  raises  the  fewest 
problems.  The  program  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  schools  began  with  stagger  re¬ 
leased  time,  but  the  diflBculties  because 
of  departmentalization  in  the  junior 
high  school  grades,  the  adoption  of  a 
one-session  plan  for  grades  one  to  six, 
and  the  requests  of  certain  religious 


groups  have  resulted  in  released  time 
for  some  schools  and  staler  released 
time  for  others.  Under  released  or 
stagger  released  time,  the  school  prob¬ 
lems  depend  on  the  grade  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  lower  grades,  not  depart¬ 
mentalized,  there  are  fewer  problems 
than  in  the  higher  grades  organized 
on  a  departmentalized  basis.  The  re¬ 
lease  under  any  plan  is  for  one  clock 
hour. 

As  the  weekday  religious  education 
plan  evolved  in  Boston,  and  initial 
problems  were  solved,  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Weekday  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  were  not  held  to  be 
necessary  and  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  Weekday  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  has  been  meeting 
usually  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 
To  each  member  of  the  Weekday  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  Committee,  a  notice 
of  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  the 
meeting  to  be  held  is  sent  in  advance. 
Members  of  any  religious  faith  and 
interested  citizens  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  meetings.  All  questions 
regarding  the  weekday  religious  edu¬ 
cation  program  submitted  by  school 
personnel,  religious  groups,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  have  been  presented  to 
be  discussed  and  voted  on  by  the 
Weekday  Religious  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  While  visitors  are  permitted 
and  their  opinions  welcomed  at  the 
Weekday  Religious  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  only  the  members  of 
the  Weekday  Religious  Education 
Committee  appointed  by  the  School 
Committee  may  vote.  The  decision  of 
the  majority  governs  the  conduct  of  the 
program. 

At  the  spring  meeting  the  schedule 
of  release  for  the  school  year  com¬ 
mencing  the  following  September  is 
established.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
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schedule  be  sent  earlj  in  April  to  all 
schools  participating,  and  to  all  direc¬ 
tors  and  other  school  personnel 
effected,  in  order  that  school  visita¬ 
tions  by  directors,  supervisors,  and 
their  staff  representatives  may  be 
scheduled  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  weekday  religious  education 
schedule.  (1950-1951  schedule  at¬ 
tached). 

At  the  request  of  the  religious  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Weekday  Religious 
Education  Committee,  the  program 
was  not  put  into  effect  on  a  city-wide 
basis  at  once,  but  was  begun  with  the 
release  of  the  pupils  of  grades  IV,  V, 
VI  of  the  Agassiz,  Francis  Parkman, 
Ix)well,  and  Prince  Districts,  and 
pupils  of  grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  of  the 
William  Barton  Rogers  Junior  High 
School — in  October,  1942.  Of  a  total 
enrolment  of  2,328  pupils  in  the 
grades  eligible  for  release,  1,810 
pupils  participated. 

As  the  religious  groups  signified 
their  ability  to  care  for  more  classes, 
the  program  was  extended  in  March, 
1943  to  grades  IV,  V,  VI  in  the  War¬ 
ren  and  Harvard  Districts.  In  June, 
1943  the  Weekday  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  voted  to  extend  parti¬ 
cipation  to  grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  in 
the  James  P.  Timilty,  Lewis,  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  Schools. 

And  so  the  school  authorities  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  schools  partici¬ 
pating  as  the  religious  groups  mani¬ 
fested  an  ability  to  organize  the  classes 
for  religious  instruction. 

Following  is  a  brief  statistical  re¬ 
view: 


Vumber  of 

Humber  of  i 

School 

School  DUMet$ 

Pupili  Par-  1 

Year 

Partieipatlng 

tieipating  j 

1942-1943 

.  7  . . 

_  2,478 

1943-1944 

_ 16 _ 

_  5,603  1 

1944-1945 

. . . 

.  .....  9,399  1 

1945-1946 

.44 

_ 15,609 

1946-1947 

. . 65. 

_ 17,250 

1947-1948 

_ 70.._ . . 

_ 22,814 

1948-1949 

_ 70 _ 

. _23,064 

1949-1950 

-66 

_ 19,187  i 

For  grades  IV,  V,  VI  the  program 
is  city-wide.  Some  few  eligible  dis¬ 
tricts  (4)  do  not  partcipate,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  distance  from  the  church  or 
inability  of  the  church  group  to  pro¬ 
vide  instruction. 

The  religious  denominations  which 
have  participated  are: 

Albanian  Orthodox 
Armenian  Orthodox 
Catholic 

Christian  Science 
Episcopal 

Full  Gospel  Assembly 

Greek  Orthodox 

Jewish 

Lutheran 

Protestant 

Salvation  Army 

Syrian  Orthodox 

Each  year  the  statistics  of  partici¬ 
pation  are  published.  The  statistical 
report  for  1949-1950  reveals  that  not 
all  the  faiths  offer  classes  for  all  the 
children  whose  parents  have  signified 
their  desire  for  their  children  to  re¬ 
ceive  religious  instruction. 

Jewish  participation  in  the  program 
ceased  in  June,  1949  and,  subsequent¬ 
ly,  Rabbi  Herman  Rubenovitz  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Weekday  Religious 
Education  Committee. 

At  the  present  time,  the  members 
of  the  Weekday  Religious  Education 
Committee  are:  Mr.  Joseph  C.  White, 
Chairman,  -Boston  School  Committee 
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(Chairman);  Frederick  J.  Gillis, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Schools;  Miss  Millicent 
Taylor,  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scien¬ 
tist;  Miss  Elizabeth  Harris,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Council  of  Churches;  Rever¬ 
end  Albert  W.  Low,  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Archdiocese  of 
Boston. 

As  the  program  has  developed,  the 
Weekday  Religious  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  have  evolved  the  following  as 
A  Guide  to  Weekday  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation: 

Basic  Practices  of  Release 

1.  Only  those  children  to  be  re¬ 
leased  whose  parents  sign  request  for 
such  release. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Schools  explaining  tbe 
purpose  of  the  Weekday  Religious 
Education  program  to  be  sent  to  the 
parents  of  all  the  children  eligible  to 
participate. 

3.  The  weekly  attendance  report 
by  the  church  authorities  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  required. 

The  purpose,  operation,  and  religi¬ 
ous  grouj)s  cooperating  are  stated  in 
the  Superintendent’s  letter  to  the 
parents. 

The  Committee  On  Weekday  Religi¬ 
ous  Education  Hare  Agreed  That 

Dismissal  for  religious  instruction 
Ik*  not  permitted  if  the  place  of  in¬ 
struction  is  more  than  ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  school,  unless  trans¬ 
portation  is  provided  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  religious  group  concerned. 

If  school  sessions  are  held,  the  re¬ 
ligious  education  classes  should  be 
held.  However,  cancellation  of  classes 
may  be  effected  by  the  religious  edu¬ 
cation  teacher  because  of  inclement 


weather  or  other  reason,  provided  the 
principal  of  the  district  is  notified  in 
advance.  When  religious  education 
classes  are  cancelled,  the  children  will 
remain  in  school. 

The  principal  of  the  district  and 
the  teacher  of  religious  education 
should  notify  each  other  promptly 
when  for  any  reason  a  child  is  dropped 
from  the  class. 

The  regular  school  assemblies  should 
be  so  scheduled  that  dismissal  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  will  not  deprive  any 
child  of  attendance  at  the  assemblies. 

In  case  of  illness,  the  advice  of 
James  A.  Keenan,  M.D.,  Director  of 
School  Hygiene,  is  to  be  followed.  “If 
the  illness  is  not  too  severe  the  child 
should  be  conducted  to  his  home;  if 
the  illness  is  considerably  more  severe 
a  physician  should  be  called  and  the 
parents  notified.” 

The  respective  church  groups  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
pupils  on  their  way  to  religious  in¬ 
struction,  during  the  religion  class, 
and  on  the  return.  Incidents  requir¬ 
ing  disciplinary  action  during  the  re¬ 
leased  time  hour  are  to  be  handled  by 
the  religious  authorities. 

When  a  pupil  transfers  to  another 
district,  the  religious  education  card 
signed  by  the  parent  should  be  sent 
to  the  principal  of  the  district  to  which 
the  child  is  lx*ing  transferred. 

It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  supply  escorts,  either  teachers 
or  pupils,  for  the  religious  education 
classes.  This  responsibility  is  upon 
the  religious  education  authorities  and 
is  thoroughly  understood  by  them. 

For  pupils  whose  parents  do  not 
request  release,  a  program  is  arranged 
covering  such  topics  as  the  following: 
Assembly;  library;  special  assign¬ 
ment;  guidance;  recreational  reading. 
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the  content  of  which  possessee  ethical 
values  illustrating  honesty,  industry, 
courage,  loyalty,  dependability,  love 
of  home,  respect  for  parents,  self- 
reliance,  courtesy,  patriotism,  toler¬ 
ance,  open-mindedness,  and  faithful¬ 
ness  ;  extra  curricular  activity,  the 
content  of  which  leads  mainly  toward 
social,  cultural  and  ethical  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
not  authorized  the  recording  of  marks 
for  work  in  the  religious  education 
classes,  either  on  the  teacher’s  record 
book,  or  the  child’s  report  card.  Only 
the  attendance  record  is  to  be  kept  by 
the  teacher. 

As  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  Weekday  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  Program  since  its  inception,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  release  of  pupils 
for  religious  instruction,  as  practiced 
in  the  Boston  public  schools,  violates 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  religious 
freedom  cannot  be  prized  too  highly 
in  America  when  the  right  to  worship 
God  is  being  denied  to  millions  of 
people  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
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Protestant  Weekday  Religious 

Education  in  Boston 


By  ELIZABETH  HARRIS 
Supervisor-Teacher  of  Weekday  Religious  Instruction, 
Evansville,  Indiana 


IN  many  ways  the  Boston  released 
time  program  is  different  from 
any  with  which  I  have  had  any 
dose  first  hand  contact,  or  any  about 
which  I  have  heard. 

An  Interfaith  Movement 

From  the  first  it  has  been  an  inter¬ 
faith  movement  with  a  representative 
of  the  city  school  committee  and  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  city 
school  system  meeting  as  a  committee 
with  representatives  of  the  several  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  of  the  city  to  decide 
matters  of  policy,  such  as  schedules, 
where  authority  lies,  rules  for  dismis¬ 
sal  etc.  Attendance  at  these  meetings 
was  a  rich  experience  for  me,  as  here¬ 
tofore  I  had  had  no  actual  contact  with 
and  no  experience  in  working  with 
such  an  interfaith  group. 

While  there  were  official  representa¬ 
tives  from  ejich  of  the  major  faiths  the 
meetings  were  open  to  the  public,  and 
any  person  has  been  welcome.  This 
policy  has  been  a  safeguard  and  has 
been  of  great  value  in  giving  confi- 
dejice  regarding  the  procedures  being 
followed. 

The  policy  has  l)een  to  offer  released 
time  only  where  all  groups  were  able 
to  provide  for  their  children,  or  those 
unable  to  do  so  had  so  indicated  and 
had  requested  the  others  to  go  on  with 
their  classes.  Three  years  ago  all  ele¬ 


mentary  schools  in  the  city  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  excuse  their  children.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  Protestants  were  not 
able  to  carry  on  a  program  for  all  of 
them.  One  of  the  weak  spots  in  the 
Boston  Protestant  program  is  that  one 
very  large  section  of  the  city  has  been 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

"Missionary"  Areas  in  Boston 

Due  to  population  changes  many 
sections  which  historically  (really  for 
two  or  more  centuries)  had  been 
strong  Protestant  centers  have  become 
predominantly  Catholic  or  Jewish. 
For  instance  the  locality  in  which 
John  Eliot  preached  and  from  which 
he  carried  on  his  mission  to  the  In¬ 
dians  has  so  changed  in  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  five  years  or  so,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  which  have  stayed,  have  had 
to  change  their  programs  almost  com¬ 
pletely  in  order  to  minister  to  the 
people  about  them.  As  in  many  other 
cities  some  of  the  famous  old  churches 
draw  their  members,  support  and  con¬ 
gregations  from  long  distances  and  do 
little  or  nothing  for  the  children  ia 
their  own  neighborhoods.  Yet  those 
neighborhood  children  make  up  the 
public  school  population  in  those  com¬ 
munities. 

The  major  denominations  have 
faced  this  problem  and  have  assisted 
in  providing  classes  for  these  un- 
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churched  children,  and  alao  in  aectiona 
of  the  city  where  Protestantism  is 
weak,  and  the  few  Protestant  children 
are  greatly  in  need  of  encouragement 
and  help. 

Is  Released  Time  Devisivef 

One  of  the  most  common  criticism 
of  the  released  time  program  (usually 
made  by  persons  who  have  never  seen 
it  in  action)  is  that  “it  is  devisive.” 
They  say  that  when  a  school  lines  up 
pupils  of  various  faith  to  go  to  their 
respective  places  of  instruction, — then, 
for  the  first  time  the  pupils  see  their 
school  mates  as  belonging  to  different 
religious  groups,  and  that  thus  seeing 
them  creates  prejudice  and  dislike.  It 
was  this  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  that  the  school  committee  feared 
when  the  program  was  first  contem¬ 
plated.  Novf  principles  and  teachers 
as  well  as  city  school  officials  say, 
“None  of  the  things  we  feared  have 
come  to  pass.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pupils  in 
any  school  usually  know  where  their 
school  mates  go  on  Sunday,  or  on  Sat¬ 
urday  or  if  they  go  to  any  religious 
meeting.  They  knew  long  before  there 
was  released  time.  If  one’s  religious 
affiliations  must  be  kept  secret  in  order 
“to  insure  domestic  tranquility”  sure¬ 
ly  there  is  need  for  education  in  this 
field.  We  have  a  good  deal  said  over 
the  radio  on  this  subject  presumably 
to  adults.  If  it  is  needed  why  should 
it  not  be  continued  by  church  and 
school  ? 

Again  long  before  there  was  a  re¬ 
leased  time  program  certain  religious 
groups  absented  themselves  from 
school  for  certain  religious  observ¬ 
ances.  The  other  pupils  knew  who 
they  were  and  why  they  were  absent, 
yet  neither  their  own  group  nor  the 


others  seemed  to  fear  the  results  of 
such  absences.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  impressed  by  the  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  and  sympathy  it  has 
engendered.  Instead  of  the  pupils  of 
one  religious  group  absenting  them¬ 
selves  for  religious  observances,  pupils 
of  all  faiths  have  gone  at  the  same 
time,  to  their  own  place.  All  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  religion 
in  a  total  educational  program.  One 
of  the  very  pleasant  phases  has  been 
the  cordiality  that  exists  between  the 
escorts  of  the  several  groups.  In 
some  places  one  of  the  escorts  will 
take  all  of  the  children  to  one  school 
while  another  takes  the  whole  group 
to  the  second  school  in  the  district 
Always  there  is  a  friendliness  which 
must  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
pupils. 

The  Teuchers 

When  the  pr(^am  was  first 
launched,  the  classes  were  held  for  the 
most  part  on  the  “staggered”  plan  and 
full  time  teachers  could  be  engaged. 
As  the  system  grew,  the  Catholics  na¬ 
turally  wanted  to  use  teachers  and 
buildings  of  their  parochial  schools. 
This  necessitated  having  classes  in 
areas  where  there  were  Catholic 
schools  either  the  first  or  last  hour  of 
the  school  day.  Therefore  the  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  one  teacher  was  able  to 
teach  was  materially  reduced.  Always 
there  had  been  insistence  upon  high 
standards  for  the  teachers.  At  least 
as  high  as  for  public  school.  Finding 
the  additional  number  of  well  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  has  been  difficult,  but  it 
has  been  done.  Among  the  fine  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  several  Negroes.  In 
some  areas  of  Boston  more  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  of  the  class  members 
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are  Negro.  The  colored  teachers  not 
only  have  taught  in  these  areas  but 
have  taught  classes  of  “all  white” 
children  after  the  permission  and  co¬ 
operation  of  parents  have  been  secured. 

Curriculum 

Because  it  seemed  impossible  to 
find  material  which  they  felt  met  the 
needs,  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches  has  prepared  curricula  to  be 
used  in  the  state.  This  material  has 
been  used  and  revised  again  and  again 
on  the  recommendations  of  those  who 
have  taught  it.  Through  this  process 
it  has  become  increasingly  useful.  A 
state  interdenominational  committee 
has  sponsored  the  material  thus  giv¬ 
ing  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  churches 
and  affording  those  who  use  it  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  they  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  had. 

Because  there  was  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  Protestants,  while  “protest¬ 
ing”  that  the  Bible  is  the  “only  rule 
for  Christian  belief  and  conduct” 
know  very  little  about  it,  the  Bible  has 
been  given  the  central  place  in  the 
curriculum.  There  are,  however, 
many  opportunities  for  seeing  the  im¬ 
plications  for  attitudes  and  conduct. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  course  for  eighth  grrade, — Look¬ 
ing  At  Life  With  Jesus,  which,  as  the 
title  indicates  is  an  attempt  to  look  at 
modern  life  and  its  problems  in  terms 
of  Jesus’  teachings. 

There  are  also  two  emphases  on  the 
church, — one  in  the  last  half  of  the 
sixth  grade  w’here  the  spread  of  the 
“good  news”  is  emphasized, — the  other 
in  the  ninth  grade  course  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  The  course  on  the 


church  gives  an  opportunity  to  help 
protestant  young  persons  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  wonderful  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  some  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses,  some  of  the  great  leaders  and 
the  rise  of  Protestantism,  what  it 
stands  for  and  what  its  contributions 
have  been. 

Cooperation  of  Churches 

Like  that  in  every  other  city,  co¬ 
operation  in  Boston  has  not  been  com¬ 
plete.  In  certain  sections,  one  very 
large  one,  there  has  been  active  oppo¬ 
sition.  A  very  few  churches  else¬ 
where  have  opposed  the  program. 
But,  as  in  other  cities,  the  indifference 
rather  than  opposition  of  churches  has 
limited  the  program.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  Boston  churches 
have  cooperated.  They  have  not  only 
seen  to  it  that  their  own  children 
attend  the  classes  but  they  have 
gathered  into  their  own  Sunday 
Church  Schools  those  pupils  who  had 
no  church  affiliation.  In  one  area  for 
instance  the  percentage  of  pupils  who 
said  that  neither  they,  nor  their  par¬ 
ents  were  affiliated  with  any  church 
decreased  from  thirty-five  percent  to 
ten  percent  in  throe  years.  Delin¬ 
quency  also  was  reduced,  not  alone 
because  of  tbe  work  in  the  classes,  al¬ 
though  undoubtedly  that  w’as  a  factor, 
but  because  tbe  boys  and  girls  had 
come  to  know  the  ministers  and  the 
splendid  Christian  men  and  women 
in  the  churches.  If  this  fine  coopera¬ 
tion  could  be  extended,  and  every 
churcb  would  see  the  opportunity 
these  classes  provide,  Boston  would 
feel  even  more  strongly  the  impact  of 
this  vital  teaching  mission  to  chlidren. 


Weekday  Religious  Education  on 

Released  Time  in  New  York  City 

By  BEATRICE  CARD  FULCHER 


Religious  Education  on  Re¬ 
leased  Time  in  New  York  City 
grew  out  of  the  conviction  of 
many  citizens  that  training  in  re¬ 
ligious  faith  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  child’s  total  education. 

Released  Time,  as  the  program  is 
commonly  called,  is  a  privilege  granted 
by  law  under  which  children  are  ex¬ 
cused  from  jmblic  school  attendance 
for  one  hour  each  week,  at  the  request 
of  their  parents,  in  order  to  receive 
religious  instruction  in  their  own 
faith  at  the  church  or  synagc^ue  of 
their  parents  choice. 

In  New  York  City  the  plan  is  ad¬ 
ministered  under  a  State  Law  passed 
in  lt>40  which  permits  absence  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  to  be  recognized  as 
an  excuse  from  public  schools.  The 
regulations  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  fix  the  last  hour 
of  the  school  session  for  such  absence 
on  one  day  of  the  week — Tuesday  in 
the  Bronx — Wednesday  in  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Richmond,  and  Thursday 
in  Manhattan. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Released 
Time  program,  the  parent  signs  a 
card  asking  the  school  principal  to  re¬ 
lease  the  child.  On  the  designated 
day  and  appointed  hour,  the  child  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  religious  center  where 
classes  are  conducted  by  trained 
teachers  provided  by  the  religious 
group. 

The  public  schools  have  no  respon¬ 

ses 


sibility  for  the  course  of  study  or  for 
the  choice  or  supervision  of  teachers 
at  the  religious  centers.  No  public 
School  property  or  funds  are  used. 
The  Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  helps  in  organizing,  super¬ 
vising,  staffing,  and  subsidizing,  when 
needed,  such  religious  centers  among 
Protestant  children.  The  work  is  fur¬ 
ther  promoted  by  the  Protestant 
Teachers  Association  through  a  gen¬ 
erous  subsidy  which  is  administered 
by  the  Protestant  Council. 

The  first  experimental  centers  on 
Released  Time  in  New  York  City 
oj)ened  in  February  1941  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  3000  children.  In  the 
fall  of  1941  centers  were  opened 
throughout'  the  five  boroughs.  The  en¬ 
rollment  now  has  passed  113,000 
children  who  attend  classes  of  religious 
instruction  on  Released  Time.  Al¬ 
though  children  may  be  released  from 
all  elementary  grades  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  are  held  for  children 
from  Grades  3-8. 

The  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  in  September,  1948  declared  the 
program  as  operated  in  New  York 
City  to  be  entirely  legal  and  in  no 
sense  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
It  was  again  upheld  in  the  State 
Supreme  Court  on  August  21,  1950 
when  Justice  Anthony  J.  DiGiovanni 
of  the  Kings  County  Supreme  Court 
denied  a  motion  to  reargue  the  petition 
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against  Released  Time  brought  by 
two  Brooklyn  parenta.  Their  petition 
to  halt  the  program  had  been  dismissed 
by  Justice  DiGiovanni  in  June  of  this 
year. 

That  the  Released  Time  program 
of  Religious  Instruction  might  main¬ 
tain  a  dignified,  orderly  way  of  pro¬ 
cedure  which  would  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  community,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  work  of  Catholic,  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  Jew  to  be  coordinated.  To 
that  end  the  Greater  New  York  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  on  Released 
Time  was  established,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  various  religious 
groups  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Walter  M.  Hewlett,  serves  as  a  liaison 
between  the  religious  group  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Committee 
meets  periodically  to  discuss  problems 
incident  to  the  Released  Time  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  offer  solutions.  It  also 
seeks  to  promote  parents’  use  of  the 
Released  Time  privilege. 

With  rare  exceptions  there  has  been 
a  constant  growth  in  respect  and 
understanding  among  neighborhood 
and  city  leaders  of  differing  religious 
faiths.  The  question  is  often  raised 
“Docs  the  segregation  into  different 
groups  according  to  religious  faiths 
tend  to  create  and  deepen  antagon¬ 
isms?”  While  doubtless  each  group 
of  children  cherishes  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  their  own 
religious  heritage,  it  still  remains 
true  that  at  least  among  Protestant 
groups  attitudes  toward  Catholic  and 
especially  toward  Jewdsh  groups  have 
definitely  improved. 

While  the  Government  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  City  stand  back  of  Re¬ 
leased  Time  by  legal  enactment  and 


ofiicial  action,  the  final  sponsorship  is 
in  the  hands  of  parents  and  churches 
of  the  local  community. 

The  child  receives  an  adequate  secu¬ 
lar  education  in  the  public  schools,  but 
under  our  law  formal  instruction  in 
religion  is  not  included  in  the  course 
of  study. 

Countless  parents  have  feared  that 
this  omission  in  our  system  of  public 
and  compulsory  education  may  convey 
to  their  children’s  minds  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  God  and  religious  faith  are 
not  serious  and  essential  factors  of 
human  existence  and  civilized  society. 

In  recognition  of  their  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  right  in  the  upbring¬ 
ing  of  their  children,  thousands  of 
parents  are  using  the  Released  Time 
privilege  as  a  means  of  furthering  the 
religious  education  of  their  children. 
They  do  this  because  they  want  re¬ 
ligion  to  be  included  regularly  and 
systematically  in  their  children’s 
through-the-week  education  and  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  their  conviction, 
religious  instruction  is  important  in 
the  formation  of  morally  upright  and 
responsible  citizens  of  our  country. 

Released  Time  is  an  American  way 
to  recognize  that  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  liberties  is  the 
paramount  right  of  fathers  and 
mothers  to  rear  and  direct  the  training 
of  their  children  and  to  exercise  their 
own  freedom  of  conscience  and  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  interpretation  of  life. 

America  was  founded  by  religious 
men  and  women  who  believed  in  God. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence 
shows  the  deep  religious  sense  and  re¬ 
ligious  conviction  of  its  signers.  From 
time  to  time  our  courts  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  historically  and  in¬ 
herently  the  people  of  our  country  are 
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predominantly  a  religious  people.  In  meaning  of  Christian  living  for  today 


approving  the  Released  Time  legisla¬ 
tion  in  1940,  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Leh¬ 
man,  then  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  said:  “The  Bill  does  not 
introduce  anything  new  into  our  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  nor  does  it  violate  the 
principles  of  our  public  educational 
system.” 

The  prt^ram  of  instruction  for 
Protestant  children  covers  a  very  wide 
field.  During  the  hour  of  Released 
Time  children  become  familiar  with 
the  story  the  Bible  tells;  they  learn 
to  worship  through  services  of  their 
own  planning  and  through  hymns  and 
prayers  which  touch  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  ;  they  learned  to  be  friendly  and 
to  serve  others  in  ways  of  their  own 
choosing;  and  they  frequently  work 
with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds 
in  creative  activities.  Often  groups 
remain  eagerly  for  an  extended  period 
after  the  regular  dismissal  time. 

Every  Released  Time  School  has 
some  kind  of  carefully  formulated 
course  of  study,  either  denominational 
or  interdenominational.  In  those 
churches  that  choose  to  use  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Council  interdenominational 
Released  Time  textbook  series,  an 
attractive  book  for  pupils  is  provided 
for  each  term,  and  a  teacher’s  book  for 
each  year.  These  books  seek  to  help 
the  pupil,  according  to  the  level  of  his 
development,  know  and  understand 
the  story  of  the  Bible  people  and  to 
see  what  that  story  can  mean  in  his 
everyday  life. 

In  the  Junior  high  classes  the  story 
of  the  Christian  church  is  made  alive 
through  the  study  of  great  church 
loaders  and  of  the  vital  changes  the 
church  has  brought  into  individual 
and  group  life  over  the  centuries.  The 
final  course  is  concerned  with  the 


and  the  individual’s  own  response  to 
its  claim  on  him. 

Classes  for  Protestant  children  are 
for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
churches  but  special  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  classes  for  handicapped 
and  other  unfortunate  children.  Eight 
classes  for  some  165  Protestant  chil¬ 
dren  meet  weekly  at  Childrens’  Cen¬ 
ter,  a  home  and  shelter  for  unfortunate 
children  who  temporarily  are  await¬ 
ing  homes,  either  with  their  own  or 
foster  parents.  Several  hospitals,  in¬ 
cluding  Bellevue  and  Seton,  also  serve 
as  centers  for  religious  classes.  In 
some  cases  the  crippled  and  tubercular 
children  receive  instruction  in  their 
beds.  One  very  unusual  class  is  held 
for  the  deaf  children  of  P.S.  47.  The 
children  of  all  three  faiths  are  dis¬ 
missed  to  go  to  nearby  churches.  The 
Jewish  and  Protestant  children  meet 
in  a  large  beautiful  room  of  nearby 
Calvary  P.E.  Church,  each  to  study 
his  own  religion.  Christmas  and  Han- 
nukah  festivals,  Purim,  Passover  and 
Easter,  all  shared  by  the  two  groups, 
make  for  understanding  of  the  great 
commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule. 
A  new  class  for  the  Protestant  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  ibeing  started  in  January, 
1951,  with  a  specially  trained  teacher 
for  this  field. 

The  children  in  the  Released  Time 
c1as.se3  participate  in  many  special 
events  during  their  school  term,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  deserve  mention.  Each 
year  Protestant  children  hold  their 
own  World  Day  of  Prayer  services 
sometimes  in  individual  classes,  some¬ 
times  in  area  groups.  Programs  for 
these  services  are  provided  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Councils  of  Church 
Women.  The  joyous  message  of  Ea»- 
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ter  is  experienced  by  the  children 
through  participation  in  mass  worship 
services  held  throughout  the  boroughs 
especially  for  the  children. 

Not  only  do  the  children  receive 
great  spiritual  and  intellectual  returns 
from  their  attendance  at  Released 
Time  classes  but  they  in  turn  share 
their  resources  with  others.  Service 
projects  for  children  overseas,  milk  for 
D.P.  children  arriving  in  New  York, 
books  for  the  blind,  gospels  for  for¬ 
eign  lands,  supplies  for  Vacation 
Church  Schools  among  the  migrants, 
parcels  for  World  Friendship  among 
Children, — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
ways  through  which  our  children 
share.  They  have  not  only  heard  the 
message  of  Jesus  but  in  practical  ways 
they  are  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
His  teaching,  ‘inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.” 

The  program  of  Released  Time  in 
New  York  City  is  not  the  final  answer 
to  religious  instruction  but  it  is  one 
method  to  increase  the  spiritual  re 
sources  of  our  children.  Of  course, 
there  are  problems  and  difiiculties.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  arouse  the  in- 
ter<*st  and  cooperation  of  pupils  who 
come  from  school  to  church  to  spend 
the  last  hour  of  a  long  day.  Frequent¬ 
ly  they  are  over  tired  and  restless.  It 


is  difficult  to  secure  as  many  efficient 
teachers  as  the  one  hour  a  week  peak 
load  demands. 

However,  great  things  have  happen¬ 
ed  in  many  Released  Time  classes. 
Noisy,  difficult  groups  have  become 
actively  cooperative,  eager  to  learn  and 
to  practice  Christian  ways  of  living. 

Individual  children  with  problems 
which  have  made  life  hard  for  them 
everywhere  have  frequently  found 
security  in  the  loving  firmness  of  a 
skillful  teacher  that  has  gone  far 
toward  transforming  their  lives.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  a  group  whose  first  concern 
is  living  out  the  laws  of  love  have  but¬ 
tressed  and  nourished  their  better  im¬ 
pulses. 

Released  Time  sets  up  one  hour  a 
week  alongside  other  parts  of  this  edu¬ 
cational  pr(^ram  and  so  gives  the 
child’s  religious  development  at  least 
one  assured  spot  in  his  time  and 
thought.  The  Released  Time  class 
offers  him  opportunity  for  study  of  his 
religious  heritage,  for  writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  acting  his  own  convictions, 
for  engaging  in  worship,  for  sharing 
with  others,  and  for  considering  his 
purposes  and  actions  in  the  light  of 
things  eternal. 

“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.”  Proverbs  22 :6 
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Little  Children  and  Religion 

By  JESSIE  ELEANOR  MOORE 
Member  of  Editorial  Staff, 

Methodist  Board  of  Education 


TT  TILL  you  tell  me  a  fjood 
V  V  Bible  story-book  to  buy  for 
my  four  year  old  child  V* 
inquires  a  mother.  With  the  chosen 
book  in  band  she  thinks  she  Is  going 
to  teach  religion.  “Now  I  lay  me,” 
patiently  repeats  another  mother  to 
her  three  year  old.  This  mother,  too, 
thinks  she  is  teaching  religion. 

Religion  a  Part  of  a  Child’s 
Normal  Growth 

Four  year  olds  and  three  year  olds 
have  already  developed  some  habits. 
One  child  is  accustomed  to  accommo¬ 
date  himself  to  a  daily  regime  in  eat¬ 
ing,  playing  and  sleeping,  and  does  it 
without  upsetting  the  whole  household. 

He  is  practising  unselfishness  although 
he  does  not  know  the  word.  Another, 
who  lacks  these  good  habits,  cannot 
make  the  response  of  consideration  for 
others,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  religious  life,  be  it  Jewish  or 
Christian. 

Children  as  young  as  three  and 
four  have  acquired  attitudes.  One  is 
courteous  to  the  milk  man.  the  other 
is  not.  One  is  cheerful  through  the 
hours  of  the  day.  the  other  snarls  and 
whines.  One  is  brave  after  a  tumble; 
the  house  echoes  the  continued  wailing 
of  the  other.  One  bows  his  head  for 
the  family  table  blessing,  the  other — 
“No,  we  could  not  think  of  taking  him 
to  church  even  for  a  few  minutes!” 
says  his  mother.  These  children  are 
each  beginning  to  choose  their  re¬ 
actions,  but  many  months  ago  their 
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first  reactions  in  each  situation  were 
merely  imitativa  Each  one  acted  as 
those  with  whom  he  lives  have  acted. 
Each  one  feels  as  the  members  of  his 
family  feel,  and  out  of  these  attitudes, 
unconsciously  exhibited,  are  born  the 
attitudes  with  which  he  is  to  journey 
through  life. 

Both  of  these  children  ask  questions, 
many  questions.  In  their  questions 
they  are  seeking  to  understand  this 
great  world  in  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves.  “Who  makes  it  rain  I”  is  one 
question.  The  pronoun  is  “who”  be¬ 
cause  the  child  is  living  in  a  world 
where  people  do  things.  His  father 
makes  a  little  wagon  with  saw  and 
hammer.  His  mother  makes  cookies, 
as  he  watches  with  his  eyes  just  above 
the  level  of  the  table  top.  He  himself 
is  the  creator  of  gobs  of  color,  which 
cheer  his  artist’s  soul,  as  he  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  easel  in  his  kindergarten. 
“Who?”  is  evidently  an  appropriate 
pronoun  in  this  world  of  doing. 

One  child  receives  a  brief  and  care¬ 
less  answer — “God.”  “God  must  be 
wonderful”  the  child  concludes,  but  as 
reasoning  powers  develop  he  thinks, 
“If  God  can  make  it  rain,  he  surely 
can  make  it  stop.”  With  such  a  phil¬ 
osophy  there  are  sure  to  be  tears  on 
some  picnic  day  when  the  skies  are 
lowering,  and  childish  prayers  appear 
to  be  unanswered. 

Another  child  receives  a  scientific 
answer,  dealing  with  evaporation  from 
ocean,  lake  and  river,  the  saturation  of 
the  air,  and  the  movement  of  cloud*. 
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That  this  is  a  universe  governed  by 
law  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  a 
developing  philosophy  of  life,  but 
without  God  it  is  not  religious.  Re¬ 
membering  the  little  child’s  pronoun 
“who?”  when  he  pushes  us  back  and 
back  for  a  Cause  behind  the  law  we 
can  say  with  the  reverent  scientist, 
“We  do  not  know,  but  God  is  at  work 
in  this  world.”  Through  daily  con¬ 
tacts  w’ith  the  world  of  nature  the  child 
discovers  a  controlling  Power,  who  cre¬ 
ates  a  law-abiding  world  in  which  man 
and  boast  can  live  in  comfort. 

But  God  may  also  be  found  where 
he  is  pleased  to  dwell,  in  the  hearts 
of  his  children.  A  child  discovers  this 
through  contacts  with  people  who  are 
God-like,  and  through  experiences 
within  those  segments  of  the  world 
which  are  expressions  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom  on  earth.  Young  children  can¬ 
not  put  the  idea  into  words  but  they 
can  experience  it  in  their  own  attempts 
to  serve  others,  and  recopiize  it  in  the 
love  and  care  they  them.selves  receive. 
Such  recognition  may  become  the  basis 
for  growth  in  the  conception  of  God 
as  spirit,  an  emphasis  too  often  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  nurture  of  young  life, 

A  little  child’s  questions  would  help 
us  if  we  would  answer  wisely.  “Why 
do  you  make  the  pudding?”  comes 
from  a  small  observer  of  kitchen  activi¬ 
ties.  “Because  I  love  you  and  Daddy, 
and  you  must  l)Oth  have  something 
goo<l  to  eat,”  may  l)e  an  answer. 

“Why  does  Daddy  stay  away  at 
work  all  day  ?”  comes  the  next  ques¬ 
tion,  “Because  he  loves  you  and  me 
and  we  must  have  a  home  and  warm 
clothes  and  food  to  cat,”  may  be  the 
answer. 

Then  it  is  Mother’s  turn  to  ask  one, 
“Why  do  you  dry  the  spoons  every 
morning  and  bring  in  Daddy’s  news¬ 


paper  every  evening?”  Because  I 
love  you  and  Daddy,”  comes  the  an¬ 
swer. 

This  is  the  great  truth,  God  is  love, 
on  the  level  of  a  little  child’s  experi¬ 
ences  and  understanding.  Vital  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  comes  this  way,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  every 
little  closely  connected  with  daily  life. 
Hebrew  worshippers  recite  the  truth 
and  the  method  at  every  service  of 
w’orship,  and  very  often  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  home — “Thou  shalt  love 
Jehovah  thy  God  wdth  all  thy  heart 
.  .  .  and  these  words  shall  be  upon  thy 
heart  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
w'hen  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou 
risest  up.”  (Deuteronomy  6:4-7). 
Christians  might  do  well  to  emulate 
the  example. 

God  is  all  about  us  in  the  friendly 
acts  of  his  children,  even  though  some 
may  not  admit  a  divine  prompting.  In 
preparation  for  a  bedtime  prayer  a 
conversation  is  better  than  drilling  on 
the  words  of  a  formal  prayer.  “What 
a  happy  day  we  have  had,”  suggests 
^Mother.  “God’s  love  surely  came  to 
us  totlay.  There  was  Aunt  Helen 
bringing  us  the  lovely  flowers  from  her 
garden.” 

“And  Mr,  Jones  fixed  my  wagon 
with  his  hammer,”  adds  the  child. 
And  if  he  lisps  “Thank  you,  God” 
himself  it  is  worth  a  hundred  repeti¬ 
tions  of  “Now  I  lay  me.” 

The  Influence  of  Environment 

“There  is  something  in  your  home 
that  makes  me  want  to  be  good,”  said 
a  departing  guest  to  her  hostess.  We 
are  prone  to  think  that  teaching  is  tell¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  realize  that  friendly, 
unselfish  attitudes  or  their  opposites 
are  develoi>ed  in  the  young  by  con- 
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tagion.  Professor  Hartshorne  has 
called  this  subtle  but  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  “the  flavor  of  the  household.” 

“A  life  that’s  hid  in  God 
Tells  its  great  secret  without 
spoken  word,” 

says  Froebel.  So  the  mother  goes 
about  her  tasks  with  unhurried  cheer¬ 
fulness.  In  danger  she  is  calm;  in 
troubles  she  is  hopeful ;  with  her  tire¬ 
some  caller  she  is  sincere;  of  beauti¬ 
ful  things  she  is  appreciative;  in  the 
presence  of  holy  things  she  is  reverent ; 
she  is  gerjuinely  glad  to  give  as  she 
WTaps  the  j)ackage  for  sufferers  in  a 
war-torn  world.  And  the  little  child 
who  is  with  her  will  attain  to  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God. 

The  influence  of  environment  is  also 
being  recognized  by  those  responsible 
for  little  children’s  religious  training 
in  church  and  synagogue.  With  the 
exception  of  a  neighborhood  sand-pile 
or  a  daily  nursery  school  for  some, 
attendance  at  church  school  is  the  first 
step  out  of  the  home  for  many  chil¬ 
dren.  The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  is 
to  make  such  an  experience  a  happy 
one.  Only  so  will  it  speak  to  the  ehild 
of  the  love  of  God.  The  sense  of 
security  which  he  has  gained  in  his 
home  must  now  be  expanded  to  take 
in  the  larger  family  of  the  church. 

To  that  end  children’s  rooms  in 
churcheSliave  come  more  and  more  to 
speak  of  children  and  to  children.  The 
furniture  fits,  and  there  are  toys,  not 
indiscriminate,  but  carefully  chosen  to 
encourage  activities  which  may  have 
religious  meanings.  The  little  new¬ 
comer  finds  something  that  is  familiar 
in  tiis  new  place.  He  senses  the  love 
and  care  which  has  made  this  place  for 
him.  Soon  he  is  saying  “my  church.” 

He  learns  to  share  through  the 
handling  of  toys  and  equipment  with 
other  members  of  the  group.  He 


learns  to  contribute  his  share  of  work 
and  effort  to  make  a  gift  for  a  friend 
of  the  class.  “Let  us  love  one  an¬ 
other”  comes  to  have  meaning  through 
the  experience  of  working  for  others, 
and  with  others. 

The  room  has  a  beauty  spot  with  a 
lovely  picture,  some  flowers,  and  for 
older  children  an  open  Bible.  Here 
he  comes  for  a  few  minutes  to  let 
beauty  and  quiet  speak  to  him.  Here 
be  sings  his  song  of  thanks  and  is  led 
to  voice  his  brief  prayer.  Her©  he 
listens  to  stories  w’hich  help  him  set 
his  ideals  of  conduct,  and  his  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life. 

An  important  part  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  little  children  at  church  is 
the  sanctuary.  And  they  receive  the 
greatest  value  from  it  when  they  visit 
it,  not  when  a  service  of  worship  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  but  when  they  go  with  their 
own  class  group.  At  such  times  the 
quiet  and  the  beauty  speak  to  them. 
They  enjoy  the  light  falling  from  high 
windows,  and  listen  to  the  great  organ 
for  a  few  minutes. 

But  best  of  all  the  church  offers  a 
fellowship.  As  little  children  learn 
in  the  fellowship  of  a  family,  so  they 
learn  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
family.  There  is  the  minister  and  the 
organist,  and  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  Every  contact  with  choice 
personalities  who  are  trying  to  do 
God’s  will  is  welcomed  by  the  teacher 
of  the  little  ones  who  never  thinks  of 
herself  as  the  only  teacher.  Church 
family  life  at  its  best  has  a  “flavor”  of 
reverence,  good-will,  cheerfulness,  de¬ 
sire  to  prefer  one  another,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  great  tasks  not  missed  by  the 
alert  eyes  and  ears  of  little  children. 

Ideas  and  ITonds 

The  children  themselves  show  us  the 
method  of  education.  They  learn 
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through  their  own  activity  and  things 
come  before  words.  Educators  were 
slow  to  discover  this.  For  long  years 
children  repeated  words  and  the  per¬ 
fect  pupil  was  he  who  could  recite 
perfectly.  The  educators  to  make  the 
discovery  that  the  use  of  words  in 
teaching  children  must  await  their 
understanding  of  meanings,  were  those 
who  took  time  to  study  the  child. 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  were  the 
pioneers. 

It  has  taken  long  years  for  teachers 
of  religion  to  discover  that  a  child’s  in¬ 
terests  and  his  spontaneous  activities 
are  God  given,  and  that  through  these 
he  learns.  The  content  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  child’s  interests  and 
his  activities  must  be  simple  and  un¬ 
derstandable.  Only  as  he  takes  hold 
of  it  and  uses  it  in  his  daily  experi¬ 
ences  does  it  become  vital  to  him. 

“Sing  about  Dod,”  suggests  a  tiny 
child  when  his  family  is  gathered 
about  the  piano  for  a  hymn  sing.  He 
listens  with  quiet  attention  to  the 
singing  of  “Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
Almighty.”  But  the  song  which  he 
sings  himself  must  be  very  simple: 

“Many  pretty  things  I  see, 

God  has  made  for  you  and  me. 
Thank  you,  God.” 

In  the  nursery  class  at  church 
school  a  three  year  old  pauses  before 
a  picture  of  a  family  saying  grace. 
“Mother  .  .  .  Daddy,”  he  says,  plant¬ 
ing  a  fat  finger  on  the  picture.  His 
teacher  continues  the  conversation — 
“Baby — .big  sister.  They  say  ‘Thank 
you,  God’.”  Then  three  year  old  is  off 
to  push  his  train  over  the  floor  or  fol¬ 
low  another  active  pursuit. 

I^ater  he  will  come  whenever  he  sees 
his  teacher  sit  down  and  hold  a  picture 
invitingly  for  him  to  see.  Several 
other  children  may  come  too,  sitting 
for  a  few  minutes  to  listen  to  a  short. 


short  story  of  the  doings  of  a  child. 
As  the  audience  listens  they  say  to 
themselves,  “Just  like  me.”  After 
they  have  come  to  enjoy  stories  a  child 
will  come  with  a  picture  or  picture 
book  and  demand  a  story. 

As  children  become  four  and  five 
real  interest  in  stories  develops  and 
selected  Bible  stories  may  be  told,  but 
the  first  stories  must  have  the  “just 
like  me”  element.  Joseph’s  father 
calls  him,  and  Joseph  answers  “Here 
am  I !”  When  he  has  found  his 
brothers  and  the  sheep  the  story  ends. 
A  good  woman  prepared  a  room  for 
Elisha,  “just  as  Mother  and  I  get 
ready  for  company.”  In  the  room  was 
a  bed  and  a  seat  and  a  table  and  a 
lamp,  and  little  children  love  the  de¬ 
tails  and  the  enumeration  of  the  furn¬ 
ishings  every  time  a  character  in  the 
story  goes  up  the  stairs.  Children  in 
Christian  churches  appreciate  stories 
of  Jesus,  his  manger  bed  as  a  baby,  his 
helping  in  home  and  shop  as  a  boy,  his 
love  of  children,  his  care  for  anyone 
in  trouble. 

Children  six,  seven  and  eight  de¬ 
velop  a  growing  interest  in  the  Bible 
and  it  will  still  be  here  when  experi¬ 
ence  and  command  of  language  has  in¬ 
creased  understanding ;  when  the  child 
can  learn  to  use  it  as  a  guide  toward 
the  good  life,  or  as  inspiration  for  his 
worship. 

Religious  education  is  much  like  the 
work  of  a  farmer  who  must  wait  for 
times  and  seasons  which  are  God- 
given.  Nothing  is  gained  by  too  much 
haste,  and  yet  parent  and  teacher  must 
create  conditions  for  growth  and  be 
ready  for  the  changes  when  they  come. 
So  do  we  share  with  God  his  work  of 
making  men  and  women  who  will 
some  day  help  to  bring  Ilis  kingdom 
on  earth. 


Educate  the  Whole  Child 


By  S.  M.  AMATORA 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


Educators  throughout  the 

country  are  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
make  school  curricula  to  meet 
more  nearly  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  needs  of  a  changing  society.  They 
have  come  up  with  divers  new  ideas 
for  the  better  fulfillment  of  the  physi¬ 
cal,  emotional  and  social  needs  of  the 
child  today.  Many  of  these  are  good. 
Some  are  only  fads  that,  after  having 
had  their  fling,  will  quickly  drop  to 
oblivion.  Added  stress  is  being  placed 
upon  teacher  adjustment  in  relation 
to  students.  So  far,  so  good  1  No  one 
will  challenge  the  statement  that  strik¬ 
ing  advances  have  been  made  in  try¬ 
ing  to  educate  the  child  physically, 
emotionally  and  socially. 

Vital  Element  Neglected 

A  vital  element  in  the  education  of 
the  child  has  by  many  been  sadly  over¬ 
looked  and  neglected — ^by  many  so- 
called  educators,  deliberately — ^name¬ 
ly,  his  moral  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  A  certain  small  group  of  edu¬ 
cators  today  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  do  something  about  it. 
They  are  beginning  to  sense  the  results 
of  the  education  of  a  generation  of 
youth  minus  moral  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation  ;  they  are  beginning  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  what  happens  in  countries  with 
a  few  generations  of  purely  material¬ 
istic  education. 

An  educational  system  that  leaves 
out  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  child  fails  to  educate  him.  It 


is  the  wliole  child  that  must  be  edu¬ 
cated. 

While  society  does  change  in  ex¬ 
ternals  from  one  generation  to  another, 
from  one  century  to  another,  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  of  which  society  is  com¬ 
posed  does  not  change.  Man  is  still 
composed  of  body  and  soul.  An  edu¬ 
cation  which  fully  considers  all  bodily 
and  external  developments  but  ignores 
the  interior  and  spiritual  development 
of  the  child  is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 
Of  what  value  is  the  greatest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  science,  if  it  is  used  solely  in 
the  destruction  of  all  mankind  ?  It  is 
only  when  education  takes  cognizance 
of  its  obligations  to  educate  and  de¬ 
velop  the  moral  and  spiritual  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  child  can  it  be  expected 
to  better  society. 

Since  the  fall  of  Adam,  human  na¬ 
ture  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  temptation.  If  Johnny  has 
not  learned  that  self-control  necessary 
to  say,  “No”  at  the  proper  time,  if  he 
has  not  learned  to  evaluate  correctly 
good  and  evil,  then  there  is  no  need 
for  society  to  expect  a  decline  in 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Ancienls  Recognized  Virtue 

Becoming  dissatisfied  with  mere  ma¬ 
terialism,  the  ancient  pagan  philoso¬ 
phers  invited  youth  to  a  study  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  virtue.  Their  minds  rebelled 
at  the  thought  of  treating  man  as  a 
mere  brute  animal,  and  they  sought  to 
discover  a  satisfactory  explanation  for 
the  spiritual  element  in  man. 
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Thiis  it  was  that  the  most  learned 
philosophers  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Christ  recognized  in  a  practical 
waj  the  value  of  virtue  along  with 
wisdom,  and  the  things  of  the  spirit 
as  being  far  superior  even  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  needs  of  man. 

A  Preparation  For  Life 

Most  schools  and  school  systems 
maintain  it  to  be  their  function  and 
purpose  to  prepare  students  for  life. 
Yet,  some  ignore  the  basic  question  of 
the  purpose  of  life,  and  limit  the  cur¬ 
ricula  to  the  material  well-being  of  the 
child.  That  is  why  they  have  failed. 

As  belonging  to  western  civilization, 
educators  consider  themselves  part  of 
a  Christian  society;  yet,  all  too  often 
in  their  teachings  they  act  as  though 
death  were  the  end  of  all.  If  the  child 
is  not  taught  the  complete  values  of 
the  spirit  and  of  the  moral  law,  why 
should  he  conform  thereunto?  When 
he  desires  this  or  that  goal,  and  seeks 
to  attain  it  by  means  fair  or  foul,  he 
is  simply  following  the  materialistic 
education  society  has  tendered  him,  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  If  for  him 
there  is  no  hereafter,  why  shouldn’t  he 
get  the  most  out  of  life,  even  though 
it  be  “by  hook  and  by  crook?”  Why 
should  he  have  consideration  for  his 
fellow-man  when  there  is  no  higher 
motivation  for  him? 

The  most  elementary  wisdom  will 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  soul  is 
immortal.  Hence,  a  complete  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  full  life,  both  here  and  here¬ 
after,  must  do  more  than  to  care  for 
the  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  It  must  educate  the  whole 
child.  It  must  provide  for  the  fullest 
development  of  his  spiritual  faculties 
if  he  is  to  get  the  most  out  of  both 
this  life  and  the  next. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  educators 
shy  away  from  the  idea  of  letting  the 
child  know  that  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  present  life  is  to  prepare  for 
the  next,  the  unending  life  he  will 
have  in  the  world  to  come?  !Many  a 
soldier  in  both  world  wars  learned  in 
the  trenches  and  at  the  front  lines  of 
fighting  this  simple  truth  which  his 
education  had  failed  to  give  him.  The 
slogan  became,  “There  is  no  atheist  in 
the  fox  holes.”  Did  not  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  serving  his  God  as  well  as 
his  country  and  that  he  would  be  re¬ 
warded  for  both  after  death,  make  it 
easier  for  him  to  risk  his  life  that  his 
fellow-man  might  enjoy  freedom  ?  Sad 
indeed  is  it  that  society  is  so  blinded 
that  it  takes  war  to  open  its  eyes  to 
the  purpose  of  life. 

True,  the  child  is  a  citizen  of  this 
world  also  and  as  such  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  taking  his  place 
therein.  But  when  the  whole  child  is 
educated,  he  will  be  a  loyal  and  God¬ 
fearing  citizen  of  his  country.  Who¬ 
ever  is  true  to  his  God  cannot  be  false 
to  his  family,  to  his  neighbor,  to  his 
country. 

Educators  Are  Waking  Up 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  within 
the  past  year  or  two,  educators  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  wake  up  to  the  heretofore 
tremendous  neglect  in  their  one-sided 
education.  Despite  the  Supreme 
Court’s  fatal  decision  regarding  the 
!McCollum  case,  educators  are  pro¬ 
claiming  the  necessity  of  integrating 
the  findings  of  dynamic  psychology 
with  a  thorough  insight  of  religious 
values.  The  rising  tide  of  crime  and 
delinquency  cannot  be  stemmed  by  a 
purely  secular  education.  This  brief 
article  will  not  permit  a  complete  re¬ 
sume  ;  but  here  are  a  few  examples  of 
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what  is  happening  at  the  present  time. 

Speaking  last  fall  of  an  institute- 
held  at  a  large  state  university  of  the 
middle  west,  newspapers  came  out 
with  sub-headlines  “Spiritual,  physi¬ 
cal  and  social  .  .  .  etc.  Note  that 
“spiritual”  was  listed  first  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  child’s  needs.  That 
would  not  have  occurred  five  years 
ago!  Among  statements  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  quoted  was,  “Religion  to 
a  child  is  as  natural  as  eating  and 
sleeping.” 

Likewise  did  the  secular  press  sup¬ 
port  the  national  movement,  “Religion 
in  American  Life,”  designed  to  bring 
to  all  Americans  during  the  month  of 
November  the  importance  of  religion 
and  of  religious  institutions.  One 
such  paper  stated  editorially,  “The 
current  critical  times  demand  men  of 
faith,  with  their  fortitude  and  vision. 
As  has  been  stated:  ‘Only  through  the 
heroic  powers  which  spring  eternally 
from  faith  can  men  hold  firm  and  un¬ 
compromised  their  spiritual  heritage 
of  freedom  and  the  right  to  live  in 
hope.” 

In  upholding  New  Jersey’s  law  re¬ 
quiring  daily  reading  from  the  Bible 
and  permitting  the  recitation  of  the 
Ivord’s  prayer  in  public  schools.  Jus¬ 
tice  Clarence  E.  Case  who  prepared 
the  State  Supreme  Court’s  opinion,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  is  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  nation  that  the  people  re¬ 
tain  a  belief  in  God.  “Great  results 
follow  from  elements  which  to  human 
perception  are  small,”  he  said.  “It 
may  be  that  the  true  perspective  en¬ 
gendered  by  that  recurring  short  com¬ 
munion  with  the  eternal  forces  will 
be  effective  to  keep  our  people  from 
permitting  government  to  become  a 
man-made  robot  that  will  crush  even 
the  Constitution  itself.” 


Last  summer  the  board  of  education 
of  Springfield,  Ohio  decided  to  permit 
weekday  religious  classes  to  be  held  in 
the  public  school  buildings.  Before 
that  time  classes  had  been  held  in 
churches,  which  necessitated  paying 
transportation  and  providing  of  hos¬ 
tesses  to  accompany  children. 

The  board  of  week-day  religious 
education  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana  is 
constantly  faced  with  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  enrollment.  Though  begun 
only  in  1&46,  it  reported  for  last  year 
(1949-50)  a  figure  representing  83% 
of  children  enrolled. 

In  an  address  last  spring  before  the 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  association.  Professor  F.  Ernest 
Johnson  of  Teachers’  college,  Colum¬ 
bia  university,  called  upon  all  religious 
educators  to  awaken  the  public  to  “the 
tragic  aspects  of  the  modern  dualism 
which  keeps  the  religious  and  secular 
in  separate  compartments.”  He  fur¬ 
ther  maintained  that  there  are  educa¬ 
tors  in  America  who  want  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  what  the  Russian  Constitu¬ 
tion  calls  ‘freedom  of  anti-religious  in- 
doi’trination.’  “If  it  be  a  violation  of 
religious  liberty,”  he  continued,  “to 
teach  that  one  ought  to  be  a  Catholic 
or  a  Protestant,  it  is  equally  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  religious  liberty  to  teach  that 
one  needs  no  religious  creed  in  order 
to  live  the  good  life.”  “And  yet, 
this,”  he  pointed  out,  “is  the  essence 
of  the  8ej>aration  doctrine.  It  is 
tragic  that  what  people  hold  as 
supremely  important  must  be  insulated 
from  the  most  important  of  all  enter¬ 
prises — the  education  of  youth/’ 

Dr.  John  A.  P.  Millet,  chief  psy¬ 
chiatrist  of  the  American  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Committee  points  out  very  tersely, 
“Science  which  is  only  interested  in 
mechanistic  solutions  leaves  its  expon- 
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ents  bewildered  and  frustrated  .  .  . 
Religion  can  provide  the  conviction 
that  the  goals  of  our  patients’  efforts 
to  get  well  are  worth  the  struggle.” 

In  his  farewell  address  last  spring, 
Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  for  sixteen  years 
president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  warned  the  council  about 
the  confusion  resulting  from  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  religion.  This  national  author¬ 
ity  on  education  declared  that  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  religion  to  take  a  neutral 
attitude  toward  each  other  “seems  in¬ 
deed  illogical  and  foolish.”  He  con¬ 
tinued,  “The  values  and  qualities  of 
religion  and  democracy  respectively 
are  so  similar  and  inter-related  that 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  by  educa¬ 
tors,  by  ministers  of  religion,  and  by 
the  public  as  partners  in  perfecting 
the  individual.”  .  .  .  He  considered 
one  of  the  most  distressing  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  century  “the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  separate  education 
and  religion.”  “Education,”  he  said, 
“had  a  main  purpose  when  suffused 
with  religious  concepts.  The  decline 
in  the  recognition  of  religious  values 
and  concepts  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  from  their  earlier  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  accounts  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
vacuum  and  confusion  that  persists  to 
this  present  day.”  In  concluding,  this 
eminent  educator  sounded  a  final 
warning:  “This  is  no  time  for  institu¬ 
tions  with  similar,  if  not  almost  iden¬ 
tical,  social  purposes  to  be  neutral 
toward  one  another.  It  may  be  latter 
than  we  think.  If  so,  we  shall  need 
the  strength  that  may  be  found  only 
in  unity.” 

A  Complete  Education 

Our  nation  was  founded  by  men  of 
faith;  by  men  who  believed  in  God. 


Our  earliest  schools  were  established 
by  men  of  deep  religious  convictions. 
Thus  have  our  nation  and  our  schools 
prospered.  Such  men  as  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Tyler,  Jackson  and  others  showed  by 
their  public  remarks  that  they 
acknowledged  and  supported  the  hand 
of  God  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
this  nation.  Lincoln’s  famous  “this 
nation  under  God”  will  not  be  main¬ 
tained  after  a  few  generations  of  anti- 
God  education  of  America’s  youth. 

Education  is  the  great  force  that 
can  determine  the  destinies  of  nations. 
But  if  that  education  be  incomplete, 
one-sided,  its  end  will  be  destruction. 
It  is  the  whole  child  that  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  ;  his  moral  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  must  proceed  simultaneously 
with  his  physical,  emotional,  and  so¬ 
cial  development  These  various  ele¬ 
ments  cannot  be  separated;  they  must 
be  integrated.  Spiritual  wisdom 
makes  youth  spiritually  strong.  True 
strength  is  in  morality  and  virtue 
which  through  practice  becomes  a  vig¬ 
orous  powerful  tendency  toward  what 
is  worthy  and  good.  Thus  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  child  engenders 
spiritual,  physical,  moral  and  social 
strength  that  moves  him  to  bear  any¬ 
thing  for  love  of  his  God,  his  family, 
his  country.  Youth  must  have  that 
fixed  point  of  reference  as  a  secure 
base  for  carrying  on  its  activities. 
This  secure  anchor  is  God.  The  child 
of  today  must  be  taught  to  live  with 
Christ  and  for  Christ.  Then  when 
principles  of  righteousness  are  at 
stake,  he  will  be  eager  to  battle  with 
and  for  Christ,  for  he  will  possess  that 
strength  and  fortitude  born  of  the 
spirit  and  developed  to  full  fruition 
through  a  complete,  well-rounded, 
wholesome  education. 


Chnsmas  Reborn 

A  New  Approach  to  Religious  Education 

By  PAUL  WALTERS  and  RICHARD  H.  LEE 
Sunbury,  Pennsylvania 

In  the  field  of  religious  ediucation  there  is,  appropriately,  continuous 
experimentation  in  effective  ways  to  translate  the  Christian  spirit  into  the 
daily  experience  and  evaluations  of  20th  century  people.  This  paper  pre¬ 
sents  one  such  experiment.  —  Editor. 


PICTURE  a  amall  country  church 
with  a  steeple  and  a  winding 
road  at  the  foot  of  a  snow- 
covered  mountain.  It  is  December  in 
the  Pennsylvania  farm  community  of 
Mapleton.  The  scene  might  even  sug¬ 
gest  an  eventful  December  long  ago  in 
Bethlehem. 

Inside,  the  time  and  distance  be¬ 
tween  Mapleton  and  Bethlehem  fade 
even  further.  John  Sheets  is  just 
passing  out  hymnals  to  a  full  house. 
“Let’s  sing  ‘Come  All  Ye  Faithful  to 
Bethlehem.’  Everybody  gotta  book  ?” 

“I  need  one,”  comes  a  voice  near 
the  side  aisle.  “Excuse  me,  I’m  new 
around  here.  What’s  the  name  of  this 
place  ?” 

“Just  what  the  hymn  says,”  John 
answers.  “This  is  !^thlehem.” 

“What’s  the  big  occasion  here  to¬ 
night  f”  asks  the  stranger. 

“Oh,”  says  John,  “we’ve  been  hav¬ 
ing  these  business  meetings  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  at  the  twelfth  month  each  year 
ever  since  Herod  became  king.” 

The  crowd  leans  into  the  hymn,  joy¬ 
ful  and  triumphant.  Then  an  elder 
calls  the  meeting  to  order  and  reminds 
the  assembly  of  a  prophecy  in  the 
Scriptures:  “Out  of  thee — our  own 
1  Paraphrased  from  Micah  5 :2 
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little  town  of  Bethlehem  here — shall 
come  a  ruler  that  shall  rule  my  people 
Israel.”*  He  than  makes  a  motion 
that  we  prepare  for  this  Christ  in  case 
he  should  come  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion. 

There  is  little  discussion  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  People  just  laugh  the  idea  down. 
“If  it  hasn’t  happened  in  the  hundreds 
of  years  since  that  prophecy,”  cries 
Mrs.  Hoover  in  her  high  nasal  voice, 
“why  should  it  happen  now  ?”  A  vote 
is  taken.  Those  in  favor  are  to  snap 
their  fingers.  No  sound.  Opposed, 
stomp  their  feet.  A  loud  rumble 
shakes  the  simple  frame  building. 

“All  right,  Bethlehemites,  but  mark 
my  word,”  shouts  the  elder  over  the 
rumble.  “If  Christ  the  ruler  should 
be  born  in  our  midst  in  the  years  to 
come  (laughter  from  the  crowd),  or 
in  the  months  or  days  to  come  .  .  .” 
The  rest  is  drowned  under  guffaws 
and  catcalls. 

For  the  scores  of  strangers  from  all 
over  Lycoming  county  that  fill  the 
church  tonight,  the  Bethlehem  illu¬ 
sion  is  strangely  convincing.  Here  is 
no  Christmas  pageant  in  the  usual 
sense,  for  the  church  itself  seems  to 
be  the  stage  and  every  onlooker  feels 
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himself  drawn  irresistibly  into  the 
cast  of  characters,  stomping  and  scoflF- 
ing  as  in  real  life. 

But  hearty  as  the  scoffing  may  seem, 
Mapletonians  have  actually  been  giv¬ 
ing  serious  thought  throughout  Decem¬ 
ber  to  the  “elder’s  motion Why 
shouldn’t  we  look  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  this  very  December,  right  here 
in  Mapleton.  Has  the  Bible  not 
assured  us,  “Unto  them  that  look  for 
him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time?” 
(Hebrews  9:28)  Of  course  we  need 
not  expect  a  child  to  be  born  in  a  barn 
hereabouts,  though  we  may  symbolize 
the  event  that  way  in  our  Christmas 
celebration ;  nor  should  we  look  for  a 
human  Jesus  coming  up  tJie  road  from 
Tivoli,  for  perhaps  it’s  not  a  person 
that  is  coming  but  the  Christ  idea 
represented  by  Jesus  that  will  enter 
our  thoughts. 

Back  at  the  church  CuBisTmas 
Reborn  is  just  picking  up  momentum. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  delay  when  some 
late-comers  happen  in  at  the  door.  A 
man  and  his  lovely  wife  have  just 
come  all  the  way  up  from  Galilee  to 
pay  their  taxes.  The  congregation  is 
asked  to  help  lodge  the  couple  (they 
happen  to  be  expecting  a  baby.)  For¬ 
tunately  ^Irs.  Buck  says  she  can  make 
room  for  them  in  her  barn. 

Xow  our  lips  are  caroling  again 
while  our  thoughts  improvise  on  this 
idea  of  exjiectancy.  Of  course  ^fary 
in  Bethlehem  is  exj)ectsnt,  but  so  also 
is  ^lapleton  itself.  With  this  single 
idea  in  common,  the  two  settings 
seem  to  merge  as  if  then  were  now  and 
there  were  here. 

All  at  once,  “Extra,  Extra!”  and 
Landy  Sheets  comes  ninning  in  brand¬ 
ishing  The  W illMm,*iport  Sun  with  big 
black  headlines:  Christ  Expected  in 
!^^AI•I.ETo.^^  He  drops  in  to  sell 


papers  at  a  beauty  parlor  where  Jane 
Fox  sits  with  a  milk  pail  over  her  head 
talking  to  the  attendant  about  these 
queer  goings-on  in  Mapleton.  Jane 
can’t  figure  out  why  Christ  would 
choose  Mapleton.  “Most  babies 
around  here  are  born  in  the  Williams¬ 
port  hospital.”  The  attendant  straigh¬ 
tens  her  out:  “It  was  the  folks  of 
Mapleton  that  did  the  choosing  by 
accepting  the  Christ  spirit  of  love  and 
helpfulness  into  their  lives.” 

Another  interruption,  this  one  dis¬ 
turbing:  a  clamor  is  heard  at  the  door, 
also  drunken  singing.  Folks  in  the 
church  are  upset.  “What!  That  jani¬ 
tor!  Coming  in  from  another  party:” 
Somebody  gets  up  and  apologizes  to 
the  congregation.  “I’m  afraid  we’ll 
have  to  interrupt  here  .  .  .”  Then  a 
bright  idea.  “Xo,  let’s  just  turn  out 
the  lights  and  keep  quiet.  Maybe  he’ll 
go  on  home.” 

But  the  janitor  doesn’t  go  home. 
He  comes  barging  in,  singing  raucous¬ 
ly.  In  the  darkness  his  lantern  barely 
reveals  pajama  pants  and  long  woolly 
underwear.  He  mutters  as  he  starts 
sweeping.  “Hate  to  clean  up  in  here 
when  it’s  so  dark  .  .  .  full  of  spooks. 
Hey!  What’s  this?  A  head  of  red 
hair!  ^lust  be  the  devil!  This  place 
is  haunted !” 

This  has  gone  far  enough.  Let’s 
turn  the  lights  on  and  get  rid  of  this 
fellow.  But  the  janitor  won’t  lie  put 
out.  The  superintendent  reasons  with 
him.  Yes,  the  janitor’s  heard  aliout 
Christ  returning  to  Mapleton,  but 
what’s  that  got  to  do  with  sweeping  up 
on  Friday  nights?  Suddenly  he 
straightens  up  in  pain.  “Oh,  my  ach¬ 
ing  back.”  he  moans,  “seems  like  I’ve 
got  nothing  but  troubles  these  days.” 

From  then  on  it's  easy.  “That’s 
exactly  what  Christ  is  coming  to  help 
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you  with,”  the  superintendent  says, 
and  to  the  doubting  janitor  he  explains 
how  Jesus  cured  people’s  troubles  and 
how  his  healing  rule  works  just  as  well 
today. 

And  ye,  beneath  life’s  crushing  load. 

Whose  forms  are  bending  low  .  .  . 

As  we  sing,  the  scene  again  changes. 
Who  changes  it  and  how  much  rehear¬ 
sal  was  needed  ?  Those  are  some  of 
the  practical  questions  that  a  religious 
educator  asks  as  he  shakes  off  the  illu¬ 
sion  for  a  moment  and  looks  backstage. 
He  is  in  for  a  surprise.  The  main 
preparation  for  CiiRiaxmas  Reborn 
was  not  memorizing  lines  or  painting 
scenery,  but  studying  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  Christmas;  not  texlious  off- 
time  rehearsal,  but  daily  fulltime 
application  of  the  Christmas  message 
as  explained  in  w’eekly  letters,  personal 
contact,  and  in  church. 

Briefly,  between  scenes,  here  is  the 
production  formula  which  for  Maple- 
ton  yielded  not  only  good  entertain¬ 
ment  and  at  times  powerful  drama, 
but  spiritual  impact  as  well.  Rule  #1 : 
Combine  the  duties  of  prompter,  con¬ 
ductor,  scene  changer,  and  all  the  rest 
in  a  single  MC,  and  let  his  functions 
be  an  informal  and  genial  part  of  the 
show.  With  script  in  hand,  he  directs 
choral  responses,  shifts  scenes  with 
little  more  than  a  word  of  continuity, 
and  fashions  all  manner  of  scenery 
and  wildlife  using  children  as  his  raw 
materials. 

Rule  $2 :  Involve  as  many  people  as 
possible.  Let  young  children  provide 
spontaneous  pantomime  (“Come  on, 
kids,  these  shepherds  here  need  some 
sheep!”)  Paint  timely  word  pictures 
in  their  thought,  add  a  restraining 
word  of  when,  where,  and  how  much, 


and  turn  them  loose.  They  love  it, 
and  grown-ups  love  watching  them. 

Involve  older  children  (that  in¬ 
cludes  grandmothers  around  here) 
with  short  spoken  lines.  Mapleton’s 
cast  numbered  over  two  dozen  (a  third 
of  the  community) ;  most  spoke  only 
a  few  words,  often  without  moving 
from  their  seat.  A  few  spoke  perhaps 
a  dozen  lines,  combined  with  simple 
actions.  All  shared  the  same  warm 
feeling  of  belonging  and  contributing. 

Finally,  involve  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  by  means  of  group  sound  effects 
(as  with  the  foot-etomping  vote. 
Scene  I)  and  speaking  choruses.  The 
latter  is  as  simple  as  saying  a  word 
or  a  sentence  and  asking  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  repeat  it  in  unison.  Co¬ 
ordination,  inflexion,  and  volume  come 
easily  by  imitating  the  leader  and  by 
following  his  hand  signs.  The  mass 
effect,  as  in  the  ancient  Greek  choruses, 
can  be  highly  effective.  So  can  occa¬ 
sional  “chorus  cadenzas”  of  short 
words  and  phrases  repeated  acceler¬ 
ando. 

Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  simple 
techniques  that  enabled  a  substandard 
rural  community,  with  two  or  three 
easy  rehearsals  plus  a  month  of  earn¬ 
est  spiritual  work,  to  stage  CiiRisTmas 
Reborn.  Now  let’s  return  quickly  to 
the  church  again  where  that  shepherd 
scene  is  just  getting  started. 

...  Oh  rest  beside  the  weary  road 
And  hear  the  angels  sing. 

“What  are  angels  anyway?”  one 
shepherd  is  asking  the  other  (as  any 
of  us  might) ;  “and  why  can’t  folks 
like  us  hear  them  ?”  Then  something 
wonderful  happens.  They  do  hear  an 
angel,  and  it  is  a  strangely  moving  ex¬ 
perience.  A  stillness  falls  over  the 
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little  church,  and  the  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  people  unite  in  whispered  unison : 

Fear  not!  I  bring  you  good  tiding 
of  great  joy 

Tou  will  find  Christ  The  Lord  in  a 
manger — 

And  in  your  hearts. 

There  is  a  moment  of  stillness  as  the 
congregation  pauses  in  expectancy. 
Then  a  lone  voice  seems  to  come  from 
everywhere — or  perhaps  from  within 
ourselves : 

Glory  to  Ckx!  in  the  Highest  .  .  . 

There  are  plenty  of  us  wh6  did  in¬ 
deed  “hoar  the  angels  sing”  in  that 
stirring  moment  of  community  one¬ 
ness,  even  though  we  knew  all  the  time 
that  down  in  the  basement  Mr.  Wede- 
meyer  was  shouting  those  words  into 
the  furnace. 

But  what’s  happening  right  here  in 
the  center  aisle  as  we  “Hark  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing  ?”  A  magic  word 
of  suggestions  suddenly  transforms  the 
Bethlehem  sheep  into  Mapleton  pigs, 
oinking  up  and  down  the  aisle.  Here 
comes  red-haired  Mrs.  Fox  and  pretty 
June  Minnier  with  a  bucket  of  feed. 
They  too  are  talking  about  angels,  but 
Mrs.  Fox  makes  it  clear  that  only 
picture-book  angels  have  wings.  “Yo\i 
can’t  see  the  real  kind  of  angel  because 
they  are  thoughts  from  God  to  you. 
Whenever  you  have  a  good  or  loving 
thought,  that’s  an  angel  message  from 
God.”  As  they  fped  the  pigs  June 
suggests  running  a  hose  over  to  the 
trough  to  save  carrying  water.  “Why, 
that’s  a  good  idea,”  says  Mrs.  Fox. 
“Must  have  been  an  angel  that  brought 
that  idea  to  you!” 

Another  magic  word  dispels  the  pigs 
as  “We  Three  Kings”  make  their  way 
through  the  darkened  church.  Out  of 


a  shadow  farmer  Kenny  Sheets  stands 
and  lights  a  candle.  “Hey,  you  three, 
where’re  y’all  going  ?”  They  mention 
the  birth  of  a  new  king.  “I’m  a  king 
myself,”  says  Kenny,  pointing  to  his 
crown.  “My  name’s  Herod.  I  don’t 
want  any  other  kings  around  here  com¬ 
peting  with  me.  Let  me  know  where 
you  find  this  new  king.” 

Just  then  that  same  angel  chorus 
speaks  to  the  wise  men  in  another 
hushed  unison : 

Wait,  don’t  tell  him. 

He’ll  try  to  kill  The  Christ  Child ! 

Actually  there  are  more  than  three 
wise  men  in  Mapleton.  Throughout 
December  Mapleton  was  alerted 
against  thoughts  similar  to  Herod’s 
that  tried  to  hinder  CnRisTmas  Re- 
BOEK.  “We  have  no  time  for  a  few 
verses  of  the  Bible  each  day  .  .  .  others 
may  need  this  Christ  business,  but  I 
can  get  along  by  myself  .  .  .  and  be¬ 
sides,  CuBisTraas  Reboen  couldn’t 
happen  in  me  anyway;  I’m  not  the 
type.”  Herod  might  have  aimed  any 
one  of  these  mental  arrows  at  the  man¬ 
ger  in  Mapleton  minds  had  we  not 
gradually  prepared  a  measure  of  the 
same  confidence  that  helped  Mary 
realize,  “With  God  nothing  shall  be 
im[x>88ible.”  (Luke  1:37) 

Right  now  a  telephone  in  the  Maple¬ 
ton  church  is  ringing.  Little  Katy 
answers.  “Who?  Long  distance?  Oh, 
you  say  this  is  Hollywood  calling!” 
Fancy  Hollywood  wanting  to  film  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Yet  Katy  says 
they’ll  get  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  a  quick  trip.  No  sooner  has 
she  hung  up  than  a  high-handed  knock 
at  the  door  announces  Ned  Fox  and  a 
gang  of  cameramen  direct  from  Holly¬ 
wood.  Newsreel  and  television  crews 
swarm  all  over  the  church  rigging  in¬ 
visible  wires  and  lights.  A  radio  an- 
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nouncer  sets  up  his  mike  and  starts 
describing  the  scene.  The  last  straw 
is  a  plug  for  “Marble’s  Maple  Sirup.” 
Up  springs  the  MC.  “Enough  of  this 
nonsense.  Look  here,  mister,  we’re  in 
the  middle  of  .  .  .” 

“Take  it  easy,”  says  Ned,  “there’s 
plenty  of  money  in  this  for  you ;  you’ll 
all  be  famous!  Now,  if  you’ll  just  let 
me  .  . 

But  once  more  comes  that  same  still 
small  voice  from  the  entire  assembly 
in  chorus: 

Wait,  don’t  let  him; 

He’ll  kill  The  Christ  Child. 

Here  again,  Mapletonians  are  not 
just  repeating  words.  They  have  de¬ 
voted  weeks  to  thinking  through  this 
very  question :  “If  commercialism 
kills  the  spirit  of  CiiaisTmas  just  as 
King  Herod  tried  to  do,  then  how 
does  Christ  help  those  of  us  who  sup¬ 
port  ourselves  through  various  forms 
of  commerce  ?”  They  have  studied 
Jesus’  answer  to  the  only-too-practical 
questions  of  support,  success,  and 
health,  so  that  there  is  a  ring  of  con¬ 
viction  in  the  angel  chorus: 

Seek  ye  first  The  Kingdom  of  God — 
within  you. 

And  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you. 

2  R.  H.  Lee  (C)  1950. 


Hollywood  &  Company  are  soon 
singing  along  with  the  rest  of  us  as 
Joseph  and  Mary,  wise  men  and  shep¬ 
herds  take  their  proverbial  places  in 
the  manger  scene.  Yes,  the  once- 
ailing  janitor  is  also  on  hand  to  toll 
the  church  bell  and  proclaim  his  own 
healing.  The  whole  assembly  rejoices 
in  a  final  chorus,  an  original  Maple- 
ton  carol: 

Oh,  Christmas  Day  is  every  day 
That  Christ  is  born  again. 

And  Christ  is  born  on  every  day 
That  our  hearts  invite  him  in  . .  .* 

Finally,  of  course,  the  Christmas 
tree,  Santa,  and  hearty  country  gifts. 
But  CiiRisTmas  Reborn  does  not  end 
when  the  last  car  pulls  away  that  even¬ 
ing  or  even  when  the  Christmas  tree 
is  pulled  away  to  the  wood  pile  two 
weeks  later.  Something  has  happened 
to  Mapleton  that  doesn’t  wear  off 
easily.  For  one  thing,  the  church 
attendance  not  only  fails  to  take  its 
usual  midwinter  slump,  but  actually 
hits  a  high  mark  and  holds  it  through 
most  of  the  Happy  New  Year. 

Explain  it?  Well,  if  you  ask  a 
Mapletonian,  he  may  not  answer  in 
terms  of  personalities,  church  pamph¬ 
lets,  or  Ladies  Aid  suppers.  “I  can’t 
figure  it  out,”  he  may  say,  “unless 
maybe  CnRisTmas  Reborn  wasn’t  al¬ 
together  make-believe.” 


Among  a  number  of  large  gather¬ 
ings  of  religious  forces  during  the  past 
summer,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  significant  one,  was  the  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education  which 
met  in  Toronto,  Canada,  July  22  to 
August  !>th.  Attending  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  committee  meetings  and 


the  discussions  were  delegates  from  all 
the  continents  and  from  sixty  different 
countries.  We  give  statements  of  the 
reactions  of  two  delegates  and  their 
evaluation  of  the  spirit  of  interna¬ 
tional  fellowship  and  of  the  exchange 
of  attitudes  and  experiences. 

—  Editor 


Ten  Points 

By  V.  M.  KOSBY 

General  Secretary  of  the  India  Sunday  School  Union, 
Coonoor,  India 


1.  The  Toronto  meetings  brought 
home  to  me  more  concretely  than  ever 
before  the  sense  of  fellowship  in  Chris¬ 
tian  education  on  a  world  level.  It 
has  strenghthened  my  conviction  that 
this  sense  of  world  fellowship  is  vital 
to  the  work  of  the  WCCE.  Through 
our  work  and  labors,  lasting  for  nearly 
a  month,  our  vision  of  the  movement 
for  Christian  e.duoation  as  a  world 
force  came  afresh,  with  a  power  which 
it  lacked  before  in  my  own  experience. 

2.  The  fact  became  clear  that  my 
constituency  in  India  should  pull  its 
full  weight  as  a  part  of  the  world 
movement ;  and  further  that  the 
WCCE  is  what  its  units  make  it.  The 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  WCCE 
are  but  a  reflection  of  its  constituent 
units.  The  isolation  of  a  unit  helps 
neither  the  world  body  nor  itself. 

3.  More  than  anything  else,  per¬ 
haps,  Toronto  gave  a  demonstration  of 
the  comprehensiveness  of  Christian 
education.  It  enlarged  our  conception 
of  what  it  involves.  That  Christian 
education  is  a  life-long  process,  that  it 
touches  all  areas  of  life,  that  it  must 
concern  itself  with  all  age  levels, — 
these  are  factors  that  were  woven  into 
the  entire  work.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  program  was  characteristically 
American,  and  was  conceived  with  the 
expansiveness  of  American  thought  in 
this  respect.  This  approach  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  correct.  Comprehensiveness 
was  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of 


our  Institute.  For  to  many,  perhaps, 
who  have  not  been  familiar  with  this 
total  outlook,  the  program  seemed  am¬ 
bitious  and  complicated  and  confusing. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  an  eye-opener  to 
all,  and  while  all  may  not  have  gained 
equally,  the  work  did  enlarge  their 
mental  horizon  and  helped  them  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

It  reveals  to  many  of  us  how  very 
inadequate  our  labors  are  and  how 
limited  the  scope  of  our  work.  The 
humbling  effect  was  altogether  desir¬ 
able.  And  discussions  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  closer  cooperation  of  our 
own  organization  with  others  dealing 
with  other  phases  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  own  country. 

4.  One  of  the  biggest  contributions 
of  the  Toronto  meetings  was  that  they 
helped  the  constituent  units  from  the 
younger  churches  to  express  their  own 
viewpoints.  This  was  by  no  means 
easy.  Nevertheless,  delegates  from 
the  less  developed  countries  found  it 
possible  to  make  their  viewpoints 
heard. 

Through  prolonged  discussions,  we 
realized  that  each  country  must  face 
its  ta.sks  in  the  settling  of  its  own  prob¬ 
lems,  and  that  organizational  patterns 
suitable  to  each  country  must  be 
evolved  and  not  just  transplanted  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  building 
up  the  work  in  a  particular  country  it 
it  not  advisable  to  ignore  historical  fac- 
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tors  in  the  development  of  Christian¬ 
ity  there. 

6.  The  Institute  was  pre-eminently 
forward  looking.  It  pointed  to  new 
spheres  of  action,  new  opportunities, 
new  tasks,  new  ways  of  dealing  with 
our  problems,  a  new  and  constructive 
outlook. 

7.  It  was  also  apparent  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  countries  blind  imitation  and 
highly  organizational  patterns  of  the 
West  have  resulted  in  theoretical  pro¬ 
grams,  without  corresponding  action  or 
the  resources  with  which  to  carry  out 
plans. 


8.  From  the  point  of  view  of  tech¬ 
nique  the  Institute  was  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  method  and  group  work. 

9.  The  diversity  of  problems  that 
came  up  was  such  as  one  should  ex¬ 
pect  in  a  heterogenous  group  repre¬ 
senting  the  world  as  a  whole.  But  a 
unity  of  purpose  was  evident,  and  that 
was  a  testimony  to  the  forces  of 
Christian  education  all  over  the  world. 

10.  One  was  conscious  at  every 
turn  of  the  need  for  spiritual  re¬ 
sources,  as  the  basis  of  organizational 
patterns.  Machinery  without  life  can¬ 
not  succeed  in  a  task  such  as  ours. 


The  Themes  Have 

Been  Stated  Anew 

By  MANFRED  MUELLER 
President  of  Council  of  Evangelical  Yovih, 

Stuttgart,  Oermany 


WHEN  I  reflect  on  the  rich  and 
interesting  days  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  I  would  like  to  bring 
my  thoughts  together  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Institute  gave  us  all  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  entire  scope  of 
Christian  education.  Most  educators 
only  see  their  immediate  duties  among 
children,  youth,  in  school,  and  in 
youth  movements,  and  so  on.  Here 
we  saw  all  the  different  aspects  of  exlu- 
cational  work  as  a  unity.  It  also  be¬ 
come  clear  to  us  how  many  unsolved 
problems  there  are  in  this  field.  Much 
will  depend  on  how  far  the  WCCE 
will  be  able  to  get  specialists  to  work 
on  the  different  problems.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  Christian  Message  and 
Psychology,”  has  not  yet  been  thought 


through.  The  different  needs  of  youth 
in  the  different  age  groups  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  adequately  an¬ 
alyzed. 

(2)  The  Institute  has  enriched  us 
in  that  we  have  seen  more  clearly  than 
heretofore  the  importftnce  of  the  fun- 
damental  Approach  of  the  denomina¬ 
tions  and  churches  to  the  various  edu¬ 
cational  questions.  The  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church,  for  example,  educates 
differently  from  my  Lutheran  Church. 
This  has  a  great  effect  on  many  things. 
I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  tradition  in  some  churches 
and  the  importance  of  the  Bible  in 
others. 

(3)  We  saw  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  American  and  European  think- 
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ing  in  education.  The  main  question 
in  America  is  “How  can  we  educate 
people  to  lead  a  Christian  life?”  and 
in  Europe  the  main  question  is  “How 
can  we  show  the  Christian  way  of  life 
as  the  basis  of  all  actions?”  Do  not 
each  of  these  have  a  lot  to  give  the 
other  ? 

(4)  In  Toronto  I  saw  the  import¬ 
ance  of  aduU  edtication.  No  doulrt  we 
in  Europe  do  too  little  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and  have  too  little  experience. 
We  look  upon  education  as  something 
concerned  only  with  youth. 

(5)  Visual  aids  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  education.  We  saw 
good  examples  in  Toronto  but  we  also 
recognized  how  much  has  to  be  done 
here  and  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  get 
films  and  filmstrips  which  will  take 
care  of  all  needs.  The  American  pic¬ 
ture  of  Christ  is  not  the  same  as  the 
European.  Yes,  I  even  recognized 
anew  the  serious  implication  of  the 
second  Commandment:  “Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image.” 
A  false  picture  of  Christ  can  barricade 
the  way  to  Christ  instead  of  showing 


the  way,  and  can  awaken  the  impres¬ 
sion  in  a  young  man  that  Christ  was 
soft  and  sickeningly  sweet,  which 
would  be  distasteful  to  him  when  he 
reaches  full  manhood. 

(6)  We  shall  have  to  try  even 
harder  than  heretofore  to  work  out  the 
Biblical  foundation  of  all  education. 
We  will  have  to  listen  more  in  com¬ 
mon  to  the  message  of  the  Bible  in  dif¬ 
ferent  gatherings  of  this  sort.  There 
is  a  danger  that  we  try  to  avoid  the 
differences  in  conceptions  in  order  not 
to  harm  the  unity.  Thus  our  union 
is  based  on  human  ties  only,  forgetting 
that  real  Christian  fellowship  grows 
by  looking  up  to  the  same  Lord  in 
spite  of  all  differences.  Here  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  many  gifts 
but  there  is  one  I^ord. 

Toronto  has  done  a  great  deed. 
Whether  it  was  fruitful  will  be  shown 
in  how  we  use  the  different  inspira¬ 
tions  which  we  received  there,  and 
through  our  cooperation  in  continuing 
our  work.  The  themes  have  been 
clearly  stated  anew.  Now  we  must 
start  the  actual  work. 
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